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LACHARES AND DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 


By W. S. Ferauson 


HISTORICAL text has come from Oxyrhynchus (Pap. Ozy., 
A XVII, 2082) to throw much-needed light upon certain details of 
the career of Lachares, the enigmatic figure whom the ancient 
literary tradition placed in the lax canon of the Athenian tyrants along 
with Cylon, the Pisistratidae, the Thirty, Demetrius of Phalerum, 
and Apellicon and Aristion. With his usual skill Hunt has compelled 
the tantalizingly broken and disjointed fragments, which he identifies 
tentatively with the Olympic Chronicle of Phlegon of Tralles, but 
which De Sanctis (Riv. di Filol., 1928, p. 68) claims for Eratosthenes, 
to disclose as on a dark stage dramatic episodes in the history of 
Athens between 302/1 and 296/5 s.c. Hunt affirms that our new 
knowledge demands important modifications of the current recon- 
struction of this period, and despite De Sanctis’ defense of accepted 
opinion, there cannot be much doubt that Hunt is right. These modi- 
fications entail, in turn, a reconsideration of the chief chronological 
problems of the epoch, to which accordingly the second part of the 
following investigation is devoted. 


I 


Lachares himself still remains without parentage and antecedents. 
In the new text (Frag. 1, 3) he appears as one of the strategi; hence, 
despite his name,' which does not reappear in the Prosopographia 
Attica, he was an Athenian citizen, as indeed we may infer also from 


1 The name seems foreign (Dorian?) ; it occurs in the Peloponnese, Megara, Achaia 
Phthiotis, Apollonia, Heraclea, and Thera. 
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his appellation of ‘‘tyrant.’”’ At the moment of his appearance (ac- 
cording to Hunt’s arrangement of the fragments) he had command 
of the mercenaries (£évor), while the most exalted place in the board 
of generals, that éi r@v 57dwv, was in the possession of his chief ad- 
versary Charias. After a military expedition, dealt with in a lost por- 
tion of the text (wera rv oTpariav), Charias, at variance with Lachares, 
seized the Acropolis and ‘‘did not cause the people to be fed” —ové[é 
éxolinae t[dv 54]uov tpépev.1 The papyrus becomes too imperfectly 
legible at this point to establish a text with any certainty,? but its im- 
port is manifestly that the populace failed Charias because of the in- 
adequacy of his measures to furnish it with food. We may infer that 
he was cut off from the Piraeus. 

There can be no doubt that Hunt is right in placing Fragment 1 
before the other fragments dealing with Lachares. The writer is ob- 
viously introducing the subject at this point. The chief figures in the 
initial struggle, Charias and Lachares, are presented with tags of 
identification attached to them that would have been needless if they 
had been mentioned previously: éc]raciacap 5¢ kal of r&v ’AOn[valiwy 
orparnyol, & re éxi trav [8]rAwy TeTaypuévos Xapias, kal [A]laxap<y>ns 
6 [r&lv E€vev Fyobpelvlos. 

Fragment 2, in Hunt’s enumeration, shows a more complicated 
situation. Troops from the Piraeus (Ilepaixol orparirar) are on the 
scene. Lachares ejects some person or persons from somewhere or 
other: the opening lines would have enlightened us as to who and 
whence if they had been preserved intact. Hunt’s text runs: 

Pererr ].... eov karadaB[6]p 

[ras ... lous xaréorn[olev Xapi 

[av 5€ wera] ra&v Tleppaixay orpa 

[ruwrav] &éBadev. 
It is difficult not to restore 7d Mova|efov at the beginning. Té Mova]etov 
Katadaf|wly dpoupjovs xaréorn|[alev is possible though the space calls 


1 For érolince, De Sanctis (p. 61) suggests ed16](p)noe, which, however, seems 
difficult paleographically. 

2The text runs: k....TEepova....s & Tax wodeuwlt.. pooes...... ynoev. 
Hunt gives it up. De Sanctis suggests x[ai 2pé]repov &[xophoa]s & ra rodéuwle. 
But there seems not to be room for a&rophaas. The spaces may be filled as follows: x[at 
wpojrepov &[orew]s &v rau wodeuwl[e dm |pocet[iac HA]Oynoev. Ipdrepor, not borepor, is called 
for in any event, since Charias’ career had no sequel; it ended on the Acropolis. The 
‘‘war’’ must, therefore, be the one in which the ‘“‘expedition’’ was the closing incident. 
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for one letter more after xaraXaBwv. The next sentence, however, 
raises a question. Charias is ejected with the troops from the Piraeus; 
but immediately afterward we find him being attacked where he was 
first placed—on the Acropolis. 

Having defeated those who had joined Charias in seizing the Acropolis he 
[Lachares] released them under truce, but Charias, Pithias, Lysander son of 
Calliphon, and Aminias, who had taken refuge in the temple of Athena, were 


all put to death after an assembly had been held and a vote taken, the mover 
of the motion being Apollodorus. 


So much for Charias; but what of the troops from the Piraeus? We 
should have expected to find them on the Acropolis too, yet they are 
free to act elsewhere after its capitulation. The possibility has there- 
fore to be reckoned with that they acted not against but in conjunction 
with Lachares; that it was with them that Lachares ejected the occu- 
pants of the Museum. And to express this idea the text has been re- 
stored by De Sanctis as follows: 

‘ 76 Movo? |etov xaradaB[a|y 

2. poupods| ods karéorn[clev Xapi- 

3. as pera] trav Teppaixav orpa- 

4. twrdv] &eBader. 
Paleographically the restoration is vulnerable in that line 2 contains 
two letters too many and line 3 two letters too few, but the sense is un- 
exceptionable: Lachares, we may imagine, led the troops from the 
Piraeus up by the Long Walls, forced his way into the city by seizing 
the Museum, and came thus into a position to attack the Acropolis. 
On this construction the troops from the Piraeus would be the mer- 
cenaries posted there; and indeed it is there that we should expect to 
find stationed part at least of the paid troops of Athens whom La- 
chares commanded. The term used to describe them (erpatwrai) 
offers no objection, since it is in fact the one commonly used in con- 
temporary Attic inscriptions for the professional soldiers in the service 
of Athens (Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, cited as Hell. Ath., p. 128, 
n. 2; p. 251). It was preferred to évo. because of its greater appropri- 
ateness for a corps made up of citizens as well as aliens; and in our 
text, as in JG, II?, 1, 2, 1270 (298/7 B.c.) for the corps at Sunium, 
it may be used advisedly to indicate that the soldiers in the Piraeus 
were partly Athenians. 


j 
j 
i 
} 
i 
j 
f 
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The paragraph continues: xaréAaBo[y 5é xJai [oi Teplatxol orpa- 
es ee trav é& &orelws - - - I suggest Movrex]i[ay 
AGOpa] trav é Gorelws; or, accepting the part of Hunt’s suggestion 
which accords with the space, wera] trav é &ore[ws Tov povobyTwy Ta. 
to.ai|ra. We may then construe the passage as implying the defec- 
tion from Lachares of the “‘soldiers from the Piraeus.”’ We know from 
Polyaenus (iv. 7. 5; cf. below, p. 18) that at some time or other in 
the course of the stasis the anti-Lacharist faction established itself in 
the Piraeus and continued thence hostilities against the tyrant until 
the arrival of Demetrius. The conclusion to which the new chronicle 
has led us is that this secession of the Piraeus from the “city” was 
inaugurated, or at least facilitated, by a mutiny among Lachares’ 
troops, and occurred near the beginning of the disturbance.! 

The text is so badly mutilated at this point that we cannot follow 
the further developments, but when we next get a glimpse of affairs 
Lachares has the upper hand. Lines 13 f. of Fragment 3, with which 
the episode of Lachares was ended for the moment, shows him settled 
down to the siege of the Piraeus. They may be restored as follows: 
velvoule]vos, kat [5rd x]apaxlos ablrovs év Tetpare? rodcopx[et. Cf. Plut. 
Demetr, ix. 2. 

Leaving Lachares engaged thus in a blockade of the Piraeus, the 
writer notes first the death of Cassander and the succession and four(?) 
months’ reign of his eldest son Philip; next, the conclusion of the 
Aithis of Diyllus; and, finally, in the following year seemingly (1. 24), 
the death of Philip. Fragment 4 resumes the story of Lachares, but 
the beginning of the passage is too badly mutilated for us to divine its 
import. His name is mentioned twice, the phrase é« rod Iepa[céws 
occurs, and the end is made with a reference to the notorious sacrilege 
of which the tyrant was guilty. The concluding lines (13-15) acquaint 
us with the fact that the gold got from the shields on the Acropolis 
and from the chryselephantine statue of Athena in the Parthenon was 
used to pay the mercenaries: xal 7d [r]#s ’AO[hvns &yadya 7d] xpv- 
goby, kal &a[d rovTwv rois] Eévors éucoOodolrev. 

At this point in Fragment 4 (1. 16) appears the caption px4, from 
which we learn that we have reached the one hundred and twenty- 
first Olympiad (August-September, 296 B.c.), and the date is followed 


1 Perhaps this recovery of the Piraeus and Munychia is the much-discussed ‘“‘work”’ 
of Olympiodorus (Paus. 1. 26. 3). 
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immediately by the list of victors in the games of this year. The re- 
maining fragments of the chronicle concern other matters or have no 
discernible connection with the career of Lachares. But enough has 
been ascertained to show that we must revise our chronology of the 
period. Lachares became master of Athens before August, 296 B.c. 
Lines 9-15 of Fragment 4 show that. They prove beyond question 
that the chronicler dated the culminating outrage of the tyrant in the 
Olympic year 297/6 3.c. It is incredible that Lachares “stripped” 
Athena of her gold before effecting his coup d’état. And indeed his 
resort to violence, his use of the foreign mercenaries to crush opposi- 
tion, form the starting-point of our chronicler’s narrative, and ante- 
date the death of Cassander. From the moment described in Frag- 
ments a and b (which obviously belong closely together) Lachares was 
master of the “city” (asty) of Athens; and the indications of the later 
fragments—notably the siege of the Piraeus—are that he remained 
its master. Nor does the holding of a meeting of the ecclesia after 
the capitulation of the Acropolis prove the contrary, especially since 
what the Assembly did when convened was to condemn to death 
Charias and his associates by a single psephisma. The implication of 
the text is that through his mercenaries Lachares was irresistible. 
Sanctuary was disregarded, and the right of the accused to separate 
trial was denied them (reading with De Sanctis [usa] Yow in Fragment 
2,1. 12, instead of Hunt’s [79] Yn@w). Whatever popular sympathy the 
commander of the civic troops (é67Airar) might have been expected to 
enjoy had been lost through his negligence in feeding the demos. The 
action of Lachares in convoking the ecclesia to assume responsibility 
for the execution of his adversaries accorded with the earlier practice 
of tyrants. It implies the reality of popular government no more than 
does the calling of the Assembly at Munychia in 405/4 B.c. for the 
trial of the seditious democrats or the summoning of the Three 
Thousand at the time of the Thirty for the judicial murder of the 
Eleusinians. 

The new chronicler is thus explicit in representing Lachares as 
having become a tyrant, in the full sense of this term, before the death 
of Cassander; and his account of the whole matter is so extraordinarily 
exact and detailed and arranged with so great chronological precision 
that we should be bound to accept it even if it were uncorroborated. 
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That, however, is not the case. With it the report of Pausanias con- 
curs completely. Pausanias (i. 25. 7) goes so far as to make Cassander 
the prime instigator of Lachares’ action. He tells us in substance: 
The Macedonian king, actuated by intense hatred of the Athenians, found 
Lachares the outstanding popular leader [rpoeornxéra els éxetvo rod Snyuou), 
made him his man, and persuaded him to devise a tyranny. Earlier he had 
set Demetrius of Phalerum up as tyrant; but, whereas Demetrius acquired 
fame for wisdom, Lachares proved the most savage and sacrilegious of 
tyrants. 

We have hitherto got rid of this testimony by two expedients (Hell. 
Ath., pp. 130 ff.) ; since Cassander could not have been responsible for 
a coup that occurred two years after his death, we have assumed that 
Pausanias contaminated two incidents—the rise of Lachares to in- 
fluence in Athens, for which the support of Cassander was conceivable, 
and the seizure by him of the tyranny, with which Cassander can have 
had nothing whatsoever to do. And to justify ourselves for violating 
thus our text we have brought into action a schemeof the tyrant’s prog- 
ress by which we have sought to make it seem probable that Lachares 
advanced step by step to supreme power: from demagogue he became 
strategos autocrator and then tyrant. On the assumption that il n’y a 
que le premier pas qui codte, Pausanias, or rather his ultimate source, 
connected his tyranny with Cassander because he entered into rela- 
tions with the Macedonian king while in his demagogic stage. Now 
that we have learned that the stasis between Lachares and Charias 
eventuated in the open conflict of armed forces some considerable 
time before the death of Cassander, this construction, as Hunt insists, 
falls to the ground, and it is surprising that De Sanctis (op. cit., 
pp. 66 f.) still adheres to it. 

What we have really been doing hitherto is salvaging, at the cost 
of ancient report, a comparatively recent interpretation of an Atheni- 
an decree (JG, II*?, 1, 644; ef. 645). For Pausanias was not the only 
obstacle to dating the coup of Lachares, as this interpretation de- 
mands, in March, 295 B.c. Plutarch too (Demetr. xxxiii) stood in the 
way, since manifestly he conceived the tyranny of Lachares as having 
already come into being before Demetrius first sailed for Greece, not 
as having arisen in consequence of his later attack on Athens. The 
only ways of escape from this difficulty were either to discard Plutarch 
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(Hell. Ath., p. 132; Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, cited as CAH, 
VII, 79); or, disconnecting the alleged coup of Lachares from the 
war with Demetrius and, by so doing, leaving it unmotivated, to date 
the voyage of Demetrius some time after March, 295 B.c. (Beloch, 
IV, 1, p. 215). 

We conclude therefore that the coup of Lachares cannot possibly 
have occurred later than the death of Cassander, i.e., 297 B.c. at the 
latest. Yet it has been regarded as our one fixed point in the chro- 
nology of the decade, 300-290 B.c., that it occurred in March, 295 
(Beloch, IV, 2, p. 247), and with reference to it the events that hap- 
pened both before and after have been arranged.! In March (ca. the 
twelfth of Elaphebolion [Beloch, IV, 2, p. 247]) the archonship of 
Nicias torepos began; a new council entered office, which, since nine 
months of the year had already elapsed, had to content itself with 
prytanies of about nine days each; new elections for the generalship 
were held. That means revolution. The view that this irregular in- 
auguration of a new régime in the course of the year was to be con- 
nected with the seizure of power by Lachares derives from Wilamo- 
witz (Antigonos von Karystos, pp. 239 ff.); and it rests fundamentally 
upon one, and that by no means the only possible, construction of the 
years assigned to the rulers of Macedon and Thessaly in Eusebius’ 
Chronicle (Porphyrius), itself a demonstrably defective compilation.? 
The older view was that the revolution was connected with the fall of 
Lachares (Unger, Philologus, XX XVIII [1879], 445f.; cf. Athenian 
Archons, pp. 4f.); and now that it must be disassociated from his rise 
to power (cf. Berve, Gnomon, 1928, p. 471), there seems no alter- 
native but to reassociate it with his overthrow. 

Let us consider the revolution documented by JG, IT*, 1, 644, a 
little more closely. In 296/5, torepos was appended to the archon’s 


1In order to fill out the period as thereby lengthened between the death of Ar- 
rhidaeus and the accession of Demetrius, Beloch (IV, 2, p. 118) has to assume that the 
34 years given by Porphyrius to the sons of Cassander are exclusive of the 4 months 
given to Philip IV; De Sanctis (Joc. cit., p. 58) that the 19 years given to Cassander are 
exclusive of the ‘‘Jahr in welchem nach Aridonus herrschte Olompia”’ (see below, p. 22). 


2 Greek text, fragmentarily preserved, A. Schoene, Eusebi Chronicorum libri duo, 
I, 230 ff.; Armenian text in German translation, J. Karst, Die Chronik des Eusebius, 
pp. 109 ff.; Latin version by St. Jerome, R. Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus, pp. 
125 ff. I cite this work throughout by the name Porphyrius. 
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name to mark off the quarter of the year following the revolution.' 
What does this signify? It has been taken to imply the existence of 
two archons in 296/5; improperly, however. If Nicias had not been 
archon for the first three-quarters of the year his name alone would 
have sufficed to designate the final quarter. That he served during 
both parts of the year is also shown by the fact that Phaedrus of 
Sphettus is said to have been general “twice” in his archonship (JG, 
II?, 1, 682, 1. 23). That he was recognized as a legitimate archon in 
a democratic, or, if one prefers the term, nationalist period is shown 
by the designation of the next Nicias to become archon as Nicias 
Otryneus (IG, II?, 1, 665, 666). That he had no democratic pred- 
ecessor in the pre-revolutionary portion of the year is inferable from 
the fact that to him the whole year is given in the catalogue of archons 
preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Dinarcho ix. 651). The 
special nuance of tarepos is probably to be found in the circumstance 
that Nicias continued in office without undergoing the formality of a 
re-election. The reasons for not changing the eponymous magistrate in 
the course of the year being recognized, it was found simpler not to 
vacate his office at all than to juggle with the lot to insure his re-elec- 
tion. On the other hand, magistrates of political complexion and im- 
portance were naturally deposed, and they served for both periods 
only when, like Phaedrus, they were fortunate enough to be re-elected. 
The most significant thing in this connection is that in the decree in 
honor of Phaedrus the fact is recognized that he had received a re- 
election on this occasion. Re-election at the hands of Lachares? To 
ask the question is to answer it. Obviously not. A reward from La- 
chares, the abhorred “tyrant,’”’ was something to be forgotten; a 
re-election by vote of the people on his fall was a pardon. The chances 
are that Phaedrus did something in the crisis of 295 B.c. to commend 
himself both to Athens and to Demetrius. Subsequently, at any rate, 
he was friendly to the house of Antigonus. In general, the effort made 
in 296/5 B.c. to mark off the acts of the final quarter of the year from 
those of the earlier three-quarters is most easily intelligible as the 
work of legitimatists. The “‘tyrant” might conceivably have wished 


1 Cf. Mar. Par. 38: &pxovros ’AOqvnot Aayaciov rod devrépov. In Aetolia 76 debrepor, 
7d réraprov xr. were used (Ditt., Syll.2, 421). A new fragment of IG, 1, 649 (to be 
published shortly by Dinsmoor) shows that debrepov in IG*, 1, 389 also designates a 
second year. 
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to discharge and replace his council (see below, p. 10) in the course 
of the year; but why should he have desired to divide the public 
records into two classes? 

We have in our possession two decrees passed by the Assembly 
during the last quarter of the year 296/5 and none for the preceding 
two and three-quarter years. To which period should we ascribe a sus- 
pension of democratic activity? Even under the régime of Demetrius 
of Phalerum such evidences of popular participation in government 
are greater than during the years just prior to the revolution of March, 
295. We might surmise on this ground alone that Lachares had made 
himself tyrant as early as 298 B.c., especially since we possess decrees 
for every year of the preceding decade except 300/299 B.c., and no 
less than eleven resolutions of private associations, mostly in the 
Piraeus, for the very epoch (301-295 B.c.) when public records fail us 
almost entirely ([G, II?, 1, 2, 1261-71). 

Was there really a council in existence at the time of the revolution 
of 295 B.c.? It would be singular if there were not. If there was, it 
must have been exceptionally constituted or compromised. In earlier 
revolutions in Athens the council ordinarily weathered the storm and 
continued in office until the expiry of its term. The attempted super- 
cession of the council in 508/7 B.c. provoked a counter-revolution 
(Ath. Pol. xx. 3). In 411 the Council of Five Hundred was not at first 
disturbed (CAH, V, 329), and when it was ejected from the council 
chamber it ceased to exist altogether and the new body of the Four 
Hundred took its place. The council of 405/4 completed its term 
(Lysias xiii. 20). In 322/1 and 319/8 no change was made in the per- 
sonnel of the council until the end of the year (Hell. Ath., pp. 20, 22, 
32). A parallel for the action taken in 295 is perhaps to be found in 
410 on the fall of the Five Thousand. Because the Five Thousand had 
been council and assembly in one, a Council of Five Hundred had to 
be constituted anew at the moment of their overthrow (Class. Phil., 
1926, p. 75; ef: CAH, V, 343). But closer yet is the analogy of 403. 
The council in office when the tyranny of the Thirty and the Ten ended 
ceased at once to function. For a brief period, pending the election 
of new councilors, Athens was without a council altogether (scholia 
on Aeschines Ctesiphon 195). The new councilors assumed office in 
the course of the year 403/2 B.c. (Ath. Pol. xxxix. 1; Plut. Moral., 
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p. 349 F.). Here again, as is natural, it was the legitimatists who put 
an immediate end to what in their view was an unconstitutional organ 
of government. Oligarchs and tyrants were not so particular. To all 
appearances the council in office at the moment Lachares crushed 
Charias and proceeded to blockade his remaining opponents in the 
Piraeus was made amenable to his purposes by the same means by 
which he secured the action he desired from the ecclesia. Naturally it 
was filled thereafter with his partisans. It is imaginable, of course, 
that an occasion should have arisen to make it desirable for him to 
disband one of his councils during its term of office; but apart from 
this decree, if it is to be so understood, we have no evidence that he 
did anything of the kind. Had he done so when attacked by De- 
metrius, as some of us discarding Plutarch and Pausanias have 
thought, it must have been to get a freer hand for the conduct of 
the defense, and in that case a new council of the old type probably 
would not have been constituted.! On the other hand, we are told spe- 
cifically that new officials acceptable to the people were installed by 
Demetrius at the moment of his fall (Plut. Demetr. xxxiv. 4). In other 
words, we have literary proof that a refilling of offices took place 
then identical with the refilling attested for March, 295 B.c., by IG, 
IT?, 1, 644. 

The conflict between Charias and Lachares which precipitated the 
tyranny arose in the course of a war in which these two men were 
generals. This war was described by the chronicler in a lost section of 
his work preceding Fragment 1. Unfortunately, he alludes to it in 
Fragment 1 in such a way as to leave uncertain against whom it was 
fought. It occurred before the death of Cassander. The year of the 
joint generalship of the two rival leaders must, therefore, have been 
299/8 B.c. at the latest (see below, pp. 23 f.). Until the very eve of 
Ipsus, Stratocles of Diomeia, the leader of Demetrius Poliorcetes’ 
party in Athens, was able to command a majority in the ecclesia for 
his proposals (JG, II?, 1, 640). In throwing off the control of De- 
metrius in the late summer of 301 B.c. the Athenians had no intention 
of putting themselves again into the hands of Cassander; their de- 


1 Conceivably Lachares restored a ‘‘really’’ democratic council in anticipation of 
an attack by Demetrius: union sacrée, etc. That seems to me the only alternative to 
the view taken in the text; but apart from the difficulty of imagining a Greek “‘tyrant”’ 
taking such a step, there remains the opprobrium of posterity. 
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cision was to associate themselves with none of the kings (Plut. 
Demetr. xxx. 3). Pains were taken not to antagonize Demetrius un- 
necessarily. The purpose of the Athenian government which in 301 
B.c. supplanted the Stratoclean democrats is unmistakable—to steer 
a middle course; and there can be no doubt that Argos and the other 
Greek states that broke away from Demetrius after Ipsus determined 
to do likewise, though concerted action of any sort was rendered 
difficult, if not impossible, by the fact that Demetrius retained Corinth 
and Megara as well as control of the sea. We are informed that De- 
metrius was terribly disappointed and enraged at the turn of events 
in Athens (ibid.) ; “but since he was unable to avenge himself, he sent 
a message to the Athenians in which he mildly expostulated with them, 
and asked that his ships be given back to him, among which was also 
the one having thirteen banks of oars. These he obtained, and then 
coasted along to the Isthmus, where he found his affairs in a sorry 
state” (ibid. xxxi. 1).! Unable to do anything to re-establish his posi- 
tion in Greece, he left it, and did not return to it again until 296 B.c. 
The campaign, after which dissension occurred between Lachares 
and Charias, can have been conducted against Demetrius only if it 
preceded the return of Demetrius to Greece after Ipsus. 

The Athenian inscription numbered 774 in JG, II?, 1, restored by 
Wilhelm (Wien S.B., 202, 5 [1925], pp. 19 ff.; ef. Hondius, SHG, ITI, 
p. 22), gives us some further information about the circumstances in 
which Athens freed itself from Demetrius in 301 B.c. On withdrawing 
his forces from Greece in the preceding year Demetrius left behind 
garrisons in various places (Plut. op. cit. xxxi. 1). Some of these 
garrisons consisted doubtless of contingents furnished, according to 
agreement, by the Hellenic League recently organized. After Ipsus 
the League dissolved, and the cities that seceded naturally called 
their men home. In trying to stem the insurrectionary movement the 
lieutenants of Demetrius may have moved soldiers from one point in 
order to save themselves at another. For whatever reason, the soldiers 
in garrison in Athens were withdrawn; and Argos, through its general 
commanding its forces abroad, assisted the Athenians in regaining the 
Piraeus and the Long Walls. This incident is referred to in the in- 


1 The translation by Perrin in the ‘‘Loeb Classics’ is used here and elsewhere in this 
paper. 
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scription cited above as having followed the dispatch of a force from 
Argos with instructions to act conformably to the intimacy and friend- 
ship that existed between the Argives and the Athenians. It is thought 
(Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 27) that the reference is to an expedition headed 
by the Athenian Olympiodorus, by which Cassander was forced to 
withdraw from Elatea; and such may be the case, though the date of 
this enterprise is far from certain. It may be as early as 305 B.c. 
(Hell. Ath., p. 116; Tarn, CAH, VI, 500). But the early half of 301 
is also possible (Beloch, IV, 1, p. 166, n. 1; Stahelin, PW, XX, 2310). 
May we identify the orparia of Fragment 1 of the new chronicle 
with the alleged expedition of 301 against Elatea, and the wéXeyuos with 
the long struggle of Athens on the side of Demetrius against Cas- 
sander? Several objections occur at once: (1) In the year assigned to 
Elatea (302/1 B.c.), Olympiodorus, not Charias, was manifestly 
oTpatnyos érl Tav 6tAwY. (2) On this identification of the orparia the 
secession of Athens from Demetrius intervened between the expedi- 
tion and the seizure of the Acropolis. This being so, why did the 
chronicler ignore it and resume his narrative with wera rv orpatiav? 
(3) De Sanctis (op. cit., p. 59) stresses the point that a date later 
than 301/0 B.c. for the opening of the Lachares incident accords 
better with the indications of the text of the chronicle. It would be, 
he argues, a curious coincidence if the four fragments preserved by 
chance of a general chronicle covering a period of five years should 
relate almost exclusively incidents in the career of Lachares. But even 
if the period were reduced to three years (298/7—296/5 B.c.), and it 
cannot have been of less duration, we should have to allow that the 
chronicler gave a great deal of attention to this theme. What we may 
infer from the great detail with which the story of Lachares is told is 
that the chronicler was specially interested in the history of Athens. 
And, indeed, there exists a text which seems to call for a yet earlier 
date for the beginning of the tyranny of Lachares. The argument of 
Menander’s Jmbrians found at Oxyrhynchus (Oxy. Pap., X, 1235) 
is prefaced by the following note: ravrnv [éypalpev éxi Newxoxdéolus 
. .] thy kal éBdounkoar|yv Kal] edwxer eis épyaciay [eis ra] Aroviora. 
ob éyévero d[é 51a] Aaxapny tov ripavvoly. éxet|ra brekpeivaro Ka)- 
[Aur] aos ’A@nvaios. Strictly this text states only that the play was 
written in the archonship of Nicocles (302/1 B.c.). The Dionysia for 
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which it was issued for production, and which did not take place 
because of the tyrant Lachares, are, however, by implication the 
Dionysia of that year. The Dionysia fell between the ninth and thir- 
teenth of Elaphebolion. Yet on the nineteenth of the eleventh 
prytany (eighteenth of Thargelion) of 302/1 3B.c. as well as on the 
twenty-sixth of the second prytany (eighteenth of Metageitnion) of 
301/0 3.c., that is to say months after the Dionysia of 302/1 B.c., 
Stratocles was still in power. Koerte (Archiv f. Papyrusf., VII, 149; 
but cf. Gnomon, 1928, p. 241), Otto (GGA, 1914, p. 645), Beloch 
(IV, 2, p. 248), and De Sanctis (op. cit., p. 67), following the lead of 
Wilamowitz (Neue Jahrb., XX XIII, 245), escape from this difficulty by 
assuming Netxoxdéous to be an error for Necxiov, so that the Dionysia 
which were not held “because of the tyrant Lachares” become the 
Dionysia of 295 B.c.! The point is immaterial for my interpretation of 
the events of March, 295: The Dionysia can have been omitted equally 
well at that time because of the fall as because of the rise of Lachares. 
But the reasons must be imperative for altering a date in this fashion, 
and this they are no longer. In view of other errors of transcription 
it would, indeed, not be strange that the name of the archon should 
have been corrupted in this papyrus, as Hunt points out (p. 83); but 
it would be curious that it should have been corrupted into that of 
another archon who held office six years earlier. For such a change 
Hunt’s parallels lend no support. It is hardly imaginable that Ne- 
koxAéous became Neixiov except on the assumption that the copyist 
consulted a table of archons to aid him in deciphering an illegible 
name and carelessly let his eye fall upon a name of the same general 
period which had identical initial letters. Such an assumption, how- 
ever, is not admissible in the case of so careless a copyist; whereas, if 
he took so great pains with his work, he would probably have got it 
right. 

There are two other modes of escape from this difficulty. Johnson 
(Amer. Jour. Phil., XXXVI, 434, n. 1.) suggests that in March, 


LIf Ditt., op. cit., 365 (Nexlas #pxe), belongs in 296/5 B.c., as Kirchner, following 
Sundwall (De institutis reip. Ath. post Aristotelis act. commutatis, Acta soc. scient. Fen- 
nicae, 1907, xxxiv, 4, p.20) contends, the Dionysia of that year were not canceled. In the 
light of JG, II?, 1, 784, the opposing view taken by me in Klio, 1905, p. 165, n. 4; 1908, 
pp. 345 ff., is no longer tenable. In JG, II?, 1, 677, 1. 15, [rods 40\08éras] should probably 
be restored instead of [rév &ywvobérnv]. Cf. IG, IT’, 1, 2, 968. 
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301 B.c., Lachares headed an uprising against Stratocles which, like 
that for which Demochares was exiled in 303 B.c., achieved an ephem- 
eral success. It created a disturbance causing the canceling of the 
Dionysia, but was speedily crushed; Lachares, he explains—elaborat- 
ing a hint from Capps—is designated “tyrant’’ proleptically—for 
purposes of identification simply; he became tyrant only later. This 
is by no means impossible, as Wilhelm (Wien S.B., 202, 5, p. 29) recog- 
nizes. But the chances are that such an attempt would have ended 
Lachares’ career, at least for the time being. The other way out, sug- 
gested by Wilamowitz as an alternative for changing Nicocles into 
Nicias, is that Menander “hatte das Drama sechs Jahre vor den 
Dionysien verfasst, an denen es ausgefiihrt werden sollte, und doch 
hatte der Grammatiker diesen Unterschied nicht notiert.”” That a play 
should have been “‘ordered” in Athens six years in advance is, however, 
incredible. But with the modification required by the redating of 
Lachares this suggestion puts us on the right track. We have simply 
to assume that the Jmbrians was written in the archonship of Nicocles, 
between March and July of the year 301 B.c., for production at the 
following Dionysia—those of March, 300 B.c. Menander must have 
written a play in this quarter of the year since he averaged from three 
to four plays annually (Hunt, p. 83; Johnson, p. 434, n. 1); and this 
being so, the Dionysia next following would be the natural time for its 
production, and the grammarian might easily fail to note that the 
festival belonged in the next archonship. As a matter of fact, he fails 
to name the archon in whose year the Imbrians was subsequently pro- 
duced. On this hypothesis we have no longer, as Johnson points out, 
to attribute three plays per annum to Menander for the period of his 
productivity that falls before 295 and seven plays per annum for the 
remaining four years of his life. 

This seems to me to be the best interpretation of the grammarian’s 
note. It of course commits us to the conclusion that Lachares be- 
came “tyrant” in the year 300 B.c., about the time of the Dionysia; 
and we, accordingly, date at this point the culmination of the strug- 
gle precipitated by Charias’ action in seizing the Acropolis. To 
this same conclusion we are led by another line of reasoning. Wil- 
helm (op. cit., pp. 22 ff.) has shown that—apart from the erroneous 
restoration of JG, II?, 1, 774, which he has corrected—there is not a 
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scrap of evidence for the view, for the dissemination of which I must 
share the responsibility (Hell. Ath., p. 124), that Cassander invaded 
Greece after the victory of his party at Ipsus and came to blows with 
the Athenians and Argives and their associates. And not merely is 
evidence for such an enterprise lacking but the probabilities are 
strongly against it. Had he acted thus, it would have been with him 
and not with Lysimachus that Demetrius would have continued hos- 
tilities. The secession of the Greeks from Demetrius, it must be re- 
iterated, aimed at independence of all kings. If Cassander had sought 
to make them again his subjects by armed force he would have run the 
risk of driving them back into the arms of Demetrius. As Tarn has 
pointed out (CAH, VII, 78), the imperative need of Macedon at this 
moment was a respite in which to recover from its state of exhaustion, 
and “Cassander was statesman enough to abandon his policy of con- 
quest in Greece and subordinate personal ambition to the recuperation 
of his people.” In other words, there is neither any evidence nor any 
likelihood that the Athenians had to defend themselves against an 
attack from Cassander after Ipsus in 301/0 B.c. From an Athenian 
decree passed in August, 299 s.c. (JG, II’, 1, 641), at the instigation 
of Lachares doubtless, we learn of the dispatch of envoys some time 
previously by the Athenians to the Macedonian king. 

In the relations of Athens and Cassander after Ipsus we have, 
therefore, no place for the 7éAeuos and orparia which our chronicler 
takes as the point of departure for his narrative of the career of 
Lachares. The starting-point (o7paria) must therefore be found in 
operations in which the Argives supported the Athenians and which 
led up to the recovery of the Piraeus and Long Walls in the late sum- 
mer of this year. It is in the light of this determination that we must 
seek to describe the “‘tyrant’s” progress. 

The seat of his government was the asty, the sympathy of which 
had been alienated by Charias. He maintained the forms of consti- 
tutional government,! and, until the end of 299/8 B.c. at any rate, 
had measures, such as grants of citizenship and civic honors, sanc- 
tioned by votes of the council and assembly; but he controlled these 
bodies from the beginning and reduced their activity latterly to a 


1In the light of what follows, Hell. Ath., pp. 124 f., will have to be modified; also 
Beloch, IV, 2, pp. 449 f. 
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minimum, if the absence of published decrees for the years 298/7, 
297/6, and the first three-quarters of 296/5 B.c. may be trusted. The 
basis of his power being his control of the foreign mercenaries—that 
the new chronicle brings out clearly—we acquire in this fact a clue to 
certain extraordinary changes made at this time in the financial ad- 
ministration of Athens. To enable Lachares to dispose freely of the 
revenues for the benefit of his soldiers, control of certain public funds 
was transferred to the board of trittyarchi, with whom the supervisor 
of the pay-roll of the £évou (exetastes) was associated. The rdle of the 
exetastes is described in Lex. Seguer. (ed. I. Bekker, Anecdota graeca, 
I, 252) as follows: éeracrai elou of reurduevor GpxovrTes mpoeteTaoat 
tovs Eévous, bao eiciv, iva urods abrots méumerar. Cf. also Htym. Mag. 
(p. 386, 10), in which the explanation is offered that such officials were 
needed 871 of orparnyol éWebdovro, év Eévats proPobmevar xwpats. The 
texts to which these lexicographical notes were appended belonged to 
the age of Demosthenes (Aeschines i. 113; ii. 177; ef. Arist. Politics 
1322b. 10 and PW, VI, 1679), and we do not know whether the num- 
ber of exetastai was reduced to one during the period of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions between 322 and 307 B.c. or first by Lachares. 
At any rate, the special relation of the office to the mercenaries re- 
mained unchanged and is demonstrated for what is indisputably the 
epoch of the tyranny (298/7 B.c.) by JG, IT?, 1, 2, 1270. As executive 
heads of the trittyes—circumscriptions primarily used in naval and 
military administration and in the levy of funds for ships and armies— 
the trittyarchi too had relations with military finance which make 
their elevation at this time intelligible in the light of Lachares’ gen- 
eral policy. The officials dispossessed to make place for the exetastes 
and trittyarchi were civilian in character. As Johnson remarks in 
his “Studies in the Financia! Administration of Athens’ (Amer. 
Jour. Phil., XXXVI, 435), with Period IV of his classification— 
301/0-296/5 B.c.—The Steward of the Assembly [rapias tod djpuov] 
disappears from the records henceforth and the cost of inscriptions is 
paid by a new board composed of the exetastes and the trittyarchi. The 
former was elected by show of hands. In the few inscriptions of this 
period the Department of the Administration [6 éml 79 d:orxnoei) is 
not recorded.”’ The earliest of the inscriptions in which the trittyarchi 
and the ezetastes appear in their new office belongs to 299/8 B.c. (IG, 
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IT?, 1, 641). The elevation of the paymaster of the £évou, in which the 
hand of Lachares is unmistakable (Schaeffer, Ath. Mitt., V, 88), dates 
therefore from 300/299 B.c. at the latest. After March, 295 B.c., the 
exetastes and the trittyarchi continued for a time to perform their 
novel duties but in subordination to the official entitled 6 émi rH d:01- 
knoe (IG, II’, 1, 646, 648). 

In the circumstances in which he assumed power it was inevitable 
that Lachares should seek to avoid a conflict with Cassander. It is in- 
telligible too that Cassander should endeavor to establish with him a 
modus vivendi like that he had possessed with Demetrius of Phalerum; 
and, as we have seen, Pausanias reports that he succeeded. With Ela- 
tea in Macedonian hands—Philip IV died there—Lachares had every 
reason to be complaisant to his powerful neighbor. As we have seen, 
the understanding between the two was reached prior to August, 
299 s.c. The new “tyrant” had of course no place in Athens for the 
former regent. The Phalerian and he were doubtless political enemies; 
for, whatever the private opinions of Lachares may have been, he 
would not have been elected to the generalship for 301/0 B.c. if he had 
not been identified theretofore with the Stratoclean democracy (cf. 
De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 64). The characterization of him given by 
Pausanias (i. 25. 7; see above, p. 6) must therefore be taken literally. 
Lachares was not indeed the mrpoorarns rod dnuov before 301 B.c. 
Stratocles himself was that. He was, however, one of the popular 
leaders and on the downfall of Stratocles a claimant for the succession. 
The popular basis of his power is reflected in the fact that the sec- 
retary-cycle, with all that it entails, was left undisturbed between 
301/0 and 295/4 8.c. It is not surprising, therefore, that Demetrius 
and his fellow-emigrés remained in exile. Naturally Demochares found 
Lachares’ régime even more intolerable than that of Stratocles and 
Poliorcetes. 

There can be no doubt that Lachares had a considerable following 
among the citizens of Athens. Otherwise he would not have been 
able to hold power so long or made so stout a defense of the “city” 
against the besieger of cities; but his domination did not go unchal- 
lenged, and Pausanias (i. 29. 10) could point out among the grave 
monuments of Athenians “whose deserts were not matched by good 
fortune” the tombs of the men who fell in an attempt against the 
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tyrant. To a government which derived its chief material force from 
mercenaries, the ephebe corps could be nothing but a menace; hence 
national conscription was abolished (Hell. Ath., p. 128; Tarn, CAH, 
VII, 78). 

During practically the entire period of his-“tyranny,”’ if our re- 
construction of Fragment 2 is correct (see above, p. 4), the Piraeus 
was a thorn in his flesh. The situation of the two places must have 
been strikingly like that which came to exist after Thrasybulus seized 
Munychia in 403 B.c.; but on this occasion the mastery of the open 
country remained with the ‘“‘men of the city” (JG, IT?, 1, 2, 1270). The 
allusion to the imze?s in the enumeration(?) of Lachares’ resources in 
Fragment 1, line 15 acquires significance, perhaps, in this connection. 
In 403 B.c. the horsemen of the Ten long delayed the advance on the 
“city” of the ‘men from the Piraeus.”’ The attention given by La- 
chares to the cavalry is illustrated by IG, IT?, 1, 2, 1264.! The “en- 
trenched camp” constructed by the ‘“‘tyrant” hemmed in the men of 
the Piraeus and made them wholly dependent on their maritime con- 
nections. On the other hand, the secession of the Piraeus added to 
Lachares’ financial embarrassments and forced him to use the minor 
ports of Attica for the import of grain and other goods. 

Such was the situation when in 296 B.c. Poliorcetes intervened. 
This we learn from Polyaenus (iv. 7. 5): 

Anunrpios Aiywav kai Dadapiva AaBav, &v rH ’ArriKH orparoredeiwr, 
éreuwe pds rovs év Tlepare?, aitav dada xiAlous avipdow as HKwv cbupaxos 
avrots Kara Tov Tupavvov Aaxapous. of wey mioreboarres Ereuarv. 6 de 
AaBaw Kal drAvodpevos abtods ErodvdpKnoe Tos TEuWarTas. 

Pausanias (i. 25. 8) suggests that Poliorcetes took the Piraeus first, 
but Pausanias is especially approximate in his language at this point. 


1 The treasurers of Athena for 300/299 B.c. are here commended in a decree of the 
Hippeis for having ‘‘seen to it on behalf of the Hipparchs that the Hippeis got from the 
demos the sitos due them.’’ The treasurers of Athena had charge of xpquara as well as of 
70 &yadua rijs ’A@nvas xal ras Nixas xal rdv &\dov Kdcpov (Ath. Pol. xlvii. 1). The moneys 
placed in their custody they disbursed only on vote of the council or demos (IG, II?, 2, 
1492 B [3806/4 B.c.]). Since, as is well known (Ath. Pol. xlviii. 2), the ordinary revenues 
were allocated to the several departments immediately on their receipt, the source of the 
treasurers’ funds can only have been surpluses, tithes, gifts, and special levies. On this 
occasion they exerted themselves, in the absence on duty of the Hipparchs, to secure 
from the demos a vote authorizing them to finance the commissariat of the Hippeis. 
When their xpquara became exhausted 76 &yadua rijs "AOnvas cai ras Nixas kai rov &\dov 
xéopov remained. It may not be an accident that the treasurers of Athena disappear in 
our record after the time of Lachares. 
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In Plutarch’s account it was the asty alone that suffered from famine 
(Demetr. xxxiii. 3). The position of those in the harbor town must 
have become hopeless the moment the sea was closed to them. Two 
alternatives exist: Either the Piraeus surrendered early or it was not 
attacked until the blockade of Athens was far advanced. A tardy in- 
clusion of the Piraeus in the siege operations is not inconsistent with 
the passage quoted from Polyaenus: Demetrius was already en- 
camped in Attica when he asked the men in the Piraeus for the armor; 
and with this construction of events Plutarch harmonizes in that he 
dates the surrender of the Piraeus and Munychia to Demetrius at the 
time of the meeting held on the triumphant entry of the king into the 
city (Demetr. xxxiv. 4). After Lachares had run away, he informs us 
further, the Athenians “straightway threw open the nearest gates and 
sent ambassadors to Demetrius.”’ An allusion to this embassy occurs 
in an Athenian decree (IG, II?, 1, 646) passed on the ninth of Elaphe- 
bolion (March), 294 B.c.: 


[aro]gatvovow 5’ abrdv (a certain Herodorus) xai [de mpéoBes oi] 
meupbevtes drrép ris eliphvns mpds 7d]v Baciéa Anuhrprov olvvaywvricacba|e 
T@ Shpw eis 7d ovvt[eNeoOivar Thy] re didLay THY mpds Tov [Bacidéa Anuyrp|ov 
kal dws dv 6 djyols araddayels T]od rodeuou THy Taxior[nv Kal Koucodpe|vos 
76 &ortu Snuoxpartliav diarede? Ex wv. 


The phrase koucdpevos 7d Gorv has been construed by De Sanctis 
(Beloch’s Studi di Storia antica, II, 27, 4), with a great deal of approval, 
to mean that during the régime of Lachares the demos was officially 
elsewhere than in the asty; i.e., it was in the Piraeus. The fact may be 
as surmised; but this document proves it only on two assumptions, 
that the negotiations were inaugurated by the Piraeus, and that in a 
decree passed subsequently the standpoint of “those in the Piraeus” 
toward the “city” was adhered to. The “city” was still represented 
as something that had then to be gained by the non-resident demos. 
These assumptions seem to me both difficult in themselves and in con- 
tradiction with Plutarch, who places the scene of diplomatic activity 
in the city. The correct interpretation of the passage has been sug- 
gested by Wilamowitz (Antigonos von Karystos, p. 238) and Kolbe (Ath. 
Mitt., XXX [1905], 85). The demos that sends envoys to Demetrius 
is the government that took hold of affairs when Lachares gave up 
the struggle. The object of the negotiators was to secure peace as 
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quickly as possible, freedom from a military occupation of the city, 
and maintenance of democracy. At the moment the city was in the 
possession of Demetrius’ soldiers, the gates having been opened to 
them before the ambassadors were sent. The “recovery of the city” 
involved their complete withdrawal. Despite the collaboration of 
Herodorus the envoys failed to secure this and the Macedonian 
garrison took up its post permanently on the Museion (Plut., Demet. 
xxxiv. 5). But they were apparently successful in securing “‘a contin- 
uance of democracy,”’ since Plutarch mentions expressly that Deme- 
trius karéornoev dpxas al uadiora TO Snuw rpogdire?s joav. At the 
time of the grant of citizenship Herodorus is described as an influ- 
ential personage in the entourage of Demetrius, active in securing 
favors for Athens and Athenians. The envoys testified that he had 
given them valuable support during their mission. The wording of 
this passage has generally been taken to imply that the negotiations 
with Demetrius for the surrender of Athens took place not long be- 
fore the time the decree was voted. Certainly the phraseology ad- 
mits such an interpretation. But the length of time that elapsed 
between the help given the envoys and the grant of citizenship is 
a matter of inference only. Now that the negotiations are dated in 
March, 295 B.c., the interval proves to have been approximately 
a year. 
II 


We may take it then as established that Demetrius captured 
Athens in March, 295 B.c. The first chronological question that arises 
is: When did he succeed to the throne of Macedon? Plutarch, our 
sole informant for Demetrius’ movements, links events one to an- 
other, here as elsewhere, by vague temporal expressions and does not 
mark the passing of years; but on this occasion he makes it clear 
that Demetrius did not linger long in Athens after its submission. He 
marched, he states, immediately (ev@is) into the Peloponnesus. The 
war that ensued with the Spartans must accordingly have begun in the 
early summer of 295 B.c. It involved two battles, in both of which he 
was successful, and after his second victory Sparta apparently was at 
his mercy. His departure from the Peloponnesus at this point was 
equally abrupt with his departure from Athens; he must seize the 
opportunity that presented itself in Macedon or lose his chance alto- 
gether. His arrival at Dium can hardly have preceded his assassina- 
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tion of Alexander at Larissa, and consequent recognition as king of 
Macedon, by more than a few weeks at most. The possibility remains 
that a winter season intervened between his two engagements with the 
Spartans; and although Plutarch gives no intimation of such an inter- 
ruption in the fighting, we shall eventually conclude that such was 
the case and that Demetrius’ accession to the throne of Macedon took 
place, not in the autumn of the same year in which he captured Athens, 
as is generally believed, but in the spring of the following year (Niese, 
I, 365). It belongs therefore to Ol. 121, 2 (295/4 B.c.). 

How, then, does it happen that Porphyrius makes Ol. 121, 4 
(293/2 B.c.) the first year of his reign in Macedon? To discuss this 
question intelligibly we need to have before us complete tables (I) 
of the years assigned by him to the beginning and ending of the reigns 
of the Macedonian kings between the death of Alexander the Great 
(June 13, 323 B.c.) and the accession of Antigonus Gonatas; and (II) 
of the length of each reign. They are as shown in Tables I and II 
(Beloch, IV, 2, pp. 117, 115). The first observation that needs to be 
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made is that the 7 years assigned to Arrhidaeus (323/2—317/6 B.c.) 
are not those of the official count. Officially his first year was the 
Macedonian year that was equated with Ol. 114, 1 or 324/3 B.c., his 
seventh 318/7 (Ptolemy’s Canon; Beloch, IV, 2, p. 167, ef. p. 48). 
This is proved beyond any possibility of doubt now that we have 
Babylonian documents with datings in his eighth year; the inference 
being that his reign was held to have begun either on the first of Nisan, 
324 (Ol. 113, 4; 325/4 B.c.), as Tarn and Sidney Smith (Rev. d’ Assyrio- 
logie, XXII [1925], 184) contend; or on the first of Nisan, 323 (Ol. 114, 
1; 324/3 B.c.), on the assumption of Beloch (IV, 2, p. 617) that scribes 
continued to date documents in his regnal years for some time after his 
death. Officially, in Macedonian government documents, the count 
was of Macedonian years beginning about October, but in Baby- 
lon the count was of Babylonian years beginning about April. We do 
not know which year underlay the reckoning of Porphyrius. He, how- 
ever, professes to use the Olympic year, and Kolbe (Beitrdge zur syr- 
ischen und Jiidischen Geschichte, p. 15) has shown that he did actually 
use it. The initial presumption is that his year accordingly began in 
August-September (Ginzel, Handbuch d. Chronologie, II, 355). Kolbe, 
indeed, has him begin his Olympic years with the beginning of the 
Macedonian calendar year; but this is simply an assumption, and 
the chronological determinations of his excellent book are equally 
valid when we assume the use by Porphyrius of true Olympic years. 
There is further no doubt that the death of Arrhidaeus occurred in 
Ol. 115, 4 (317/6 B.c.). It fell in the autumn of 317 B.c. (Beloch, 
IV, 2, p. 104); and, this being so, the precise figure of 6 years and 
4 months (June 13, 323—October 13, 317) given to his reign by 
Diodorus (xix. 11. 5) is indubitably correct (cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 
185). Porphyrius is accordingly convicted of an error of approxi- 
mately a year in making Ol. 116, 1 (316/5 B.c.) the first year of 
Cassander’s 19; for he teils us explicitly that he dates the reign of 
Cassander from the death of Arrhidaeus: “Die Zeiten dieses werden 
gerechnet—und es wird in dieselben inbegriffen auch das Jahr, in 
welchem nach Aridonus herrschte Olompia’” (Karst, p. 110)—a 
statement which rules out the contentions that he included the reign 
of Olympias in the 7 years given to Arrhidaeus (De Sanctis, op. cit., 
p. 58), or that he began the count of Cassander’s years from the death 
of Olympias in the spring of 316 B.c. 
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The first year of Cassander’s 19 being Ol. 115, 4 (317/6 B.c.), 
the nineteenth is Ol. 120, 2 (299/8 B.c.), as indeed Hieronymus (p. 
127 [Helm]) reports. His death must, however, have occurred on Oc- 
tober 13, 298 B.c.—if he reigned 19 years exactly. But since the 19 of 
Cassander, like the 7 of Arrhidaeus, is a round number, we must 
reckon with the possibility that it was longer or shorter by a fraction 
of a year. The new chronicle from Oxyrhynchus introduces a check at 
this point. It dates the death of Cassander on the twenty-first(?) day 
of the month Artemisios éu86d.yos, and enters the notice of his death 
in such a way that the reign of his successor Philip IV falls partly be- 
fore and partly after the beginning of a year (Frag. 3, 1. 24).! The year 
used by the chronicler is the Olympic year. It has, however, been con- 
jectured by De Sanctis (op. cit., p. 55) that he merely tags his years 
“Olympic’”’—that in reality they are Macedonian years. His case rests 
on the restoration of the text 7 6’abr]6 éret; which, as pointed out in 
note 1 on this page, is to be rejected for good reasons. And, indeed, his 
argument can be reversed. Since Cassander died in Artemisios 
embolimos and Philip IV 4 months later (Porphyrius; cf. Justin xvi. 1. 
1: “post Cassandri regis filiique eius continuas mortes’’) yet in a differ- 
ent year, the chronicler is not using the Macedonian year; for in that 
event the reign of Philip must have exceeded 5 months. It of course 
does not follow from the chronicler’s dating the death of Cassander 
by the Macedonian calendar that he delimits his years by it too. It 
would be much more in accord with annalistic practice for him to have 
equated Olympic years with Attic and begun them with July; but for 
our purposes it is immaterial whether or not he did so. Until proof to 
the contrary is offered, let us presume that he did as he professes— 
began his years in August-September. We may then conclude that 
Cassander died from } to 3} months before August-September, i.e., 
between June and August, in a year which can be determined on 
the basis of the chronicle and JG, II’, 1, 641, as either 297, 298, or 
299 B.c., and which we have determined on the basis of Porphyrius 
as 298 B.c. We can check this conclusion as to the time of year of 


1 The notation of a year at this point is certain. Hunt rejects 7@ 8’abr]6 ére in 
favor of 7@ dé rerapr]¢ ére for the reason that, had the accession and death of Philip 
occurred ‘‘in the same year,’’ their separation by the sentence concerning the History 
of Diyllus would be awkward. A further reason may be added. Since the events were 
arranged annalistically (cf. Frag. 6 and 7, |. 9), once the year had been given, it did not 
need to be repeated. That the deaths of Cassander and Philip happened “in the same 
year’’ would be obvious without its being noted. 
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Cassander’s death in another way. Ginzel (Handb. d. Chronol., III, 2, 
14; cf. PW, XVII, 610) and Beloch (IV, 2, p. 31) have proved 
independently of each other that the Macedonian months were true 
lunar months. It appears that at the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
the beginning of the Macedonian year fluctuated in Egypt between 
November 4 and January 14 (Beloch, IV, 2, p. 39). The seventh 
month (Artemisios) being of course subject to the same fluctuations 
as the first, the time of Cassander’s death—the twenty-first (?) of 
Artemisios embolimos—would fluctuate, on this basis, between June 
20 and August 30. It has, however, been determined astronomically 
(Ginzel, I, 556) that in 298 B.c. new moons rose in Athens on May 6 
at 4:00 p.m., on June 5 at 8:00 a.m., on July 4 at 10:00 P.m., and on 
August 3 at 12:00 m.; and were accordingly visible so as to inaugurate 
new months on May 8, June 6, July 6, and August 4, respectively. 
Hence the twenty-first of a month fell on May 28, June 26, July 26 
and August 24. On combining these various criteria, any one of these 
four dates remains possible for the death of Cassander; and the alter- 
natives are not enlarged if the Macedonian year began in 298 B.c. 
in the latter half of October, as Beloch (IV, 2, p. 28; cf. also Ginzel, 
III, 1 ff.) claims it did at the time of Alexander the Great.' In any 
case the reign of Cassander was from 2 to 4 months short of 19 years. 
If the date of his death is made 297 B.c., his reign would be from 8 to 
10 months too long. ' 

At this point the chronological data furnished by Eusebius become 
self-contradictory. The 4 years assigned in Table I (above, p. 21) to 
the sons of Cassander is obviously a round number like the 19 as- 
signed to Cassander and the 7 assigned to Arrhidaeus. They are the 
wrong 4 years in any event. The initial error of Porphyrius threw out 
by a year the accession date of Phiiip IV, and it was thrown out yet 
farther by the attribution of 19 full years to Cassander. In this table 
error is necessarily cumulative so long as the actual reigns are shorter 
than the round number by which they are represented. There is no 
real contradiction between Table I, so far as it concerns the reign of 

1 Needless to say, as De Sanctis (op. cit., p. 56) points out, the seemingly irregular 
intercalation of Artemisios, instead of Peritios, in the year of Cassander’s death shows 
that we can place no reliance on Beloch’s table (p. 38) of precise correspondences be- 


tween Macedonian and Julian months. Kings like democrats seem to have permitted 
themselves a good deal of liberty in intercalating months. 
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the sons of Cassander, and the data regarding this reign in the Mace- 
donian lists of Table II. If the sons of Cassander reigned 3 years and 
6 months (as here stated), they had to be given either 3 Olympian 
years or 4 in a table which ignored fractions. The real conflict of 
Table I is with the Thessalian lists of Table II, in which the aggregate 
reigns of Philip, Antipater, and Alexander are less than 3 years.! 
On this basis 3 Olympic years at most could have been assigned to 
the sons of Cassander in Table I. Let us then assume that the sons of 
Cassander reigned 3 years and 6 months. Three years and 6 months 
from the death of Cassander, which we have placed in June-August, 
298, bring us to December—February, 295/4, for the accession of 
Demetrius. Naturally, Porphyrius, after having made 297/6 B.c. the 
first of the 4 years he attributed to the sons of Cassander, had to as- 
sign the last to 294/3 B.c., whereupon Ol. 121, 4 (293/2 B.c.) became 
the first year of Demetrius’ reign. He let the reign of Arrhidaeus begin 
2-3 months too late (Aug.—Sept., 323, instead of June 13). Then, by 
giving to Arrhidaeus 7 years instead of 6 years and 4 months, to Cas- 
sander 19 years instead of 18 years and 8-10 months, and to the sons 
of Cassander 4 years instead of 3 years and 6 months, he necessarily 
dated the accession of Demetrius 14-132 years too late (Aug.—Sept., 
293, instead of Dec.—Feb., 295/4 B.c.). 

The question now arises: How, if at all, was this error of Por- 
phyrius corrected? In a synchronistic work like his an error of this 
sort was bound to become evident at a point where the ending of 
a reign in one list of kings coincided with the ending of a reign in 
another. Such a point was the battle of Corupedium, ‘in which” 
Lysimachus, “immediately after which” (Porphyrius, p. 111 [Karst]) 
Seleucus, was slain. Porphyrius made Ol. 117, 1 (8312/1 B.c.) the 
first year of Seleucus’ reign, and, notwithstanding that he assigned 32 
years to him, he made Ol. 124, 4 (281/0 B.c.) his last. The last year of 
Lysimachus’ reign must therefore have been either this same year 
or the one preceding it. Porphyrius, as a matter of fact, made it 282/1 
B.c. (Table I). The interval between the accession of Demetrius in 
December—February, 295/4, and August-September, 281 B.c., amounts 
to 13 years and 6 to 9 months. The interval at Porphyrius’ disposal 


1 An error of transmission is less improbable in these lists since they reach us in the 
Armenian version alone. See below, p. 30, n. 3. Hieronymus (p. 127) also gives 4 years 
to the sons of Cassander (298-295 B.c). 
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(293 /2-282/1) was, however, one of 12 years only, of which in the Mac- 
edonian lists he gives 6 to Demetrius, 7 months to Pyrrhus, and 5 years 
and 5 or 6 months to Lysimachus. What shall we do with the balance? 
We must recognize that the chronographers, upon whom Porphyrius 
depends, can have got little help from the official reckonings of the 
years of reigns in compiling these lists. Officially Arrhidaeus was cred- 
ited in Babylon with at least the beginning of an eighth year, Alex- 
ander the son with the beginning of a tenth (308 B.c.; cf. Sidney Smith, 
op. cit., p. 194); the years of Antigonus I were counted differently, in 
one system of reckoning with 317/6, and in another with 316/5 B.c., 
as his first year (Smith, p. 186). Chronographers encountered a fur- 
ther difficulty when, as in the case of Alexander the Great (Ditt., 
Syll.3, 302), a king’s years were counted, in territory acquired by con- 
quest, not from the year of its acquisition, but from the original year 
of his kingship. This difficulty presented itself in an acute form in their 
investigation of the times at which Demetrius, Pyrrhus, and Lysima- 
chus obtained the throne of Macedon, since, officially, none of these 
rulers had a first year in that country at all and Pyrrhus and Deme- 
trius did not end their reigns with their expulsion. In these circum- 
stances chronographers had no recourse except to determine on the 
basis of historical occurrences the points of division between the three 
reigns. Chronicles, lost to us, of course existed by means of which 
they could make their determinations with great exactness. The situa- 
tion as regards Demetrius had complications which would make it 
almost inevitable for chronographers to assign different lengths to his 
reign. He retained Thessaly for some time after he lost Macedon 
(Plut. Pyrrhus xii. 5): 

éx rovrou kal mpds Anunrprov eipnynv érounoato, Kal per’ ddALyov xpévor, 
els ’Aciay drapaprros abrod, radw reiobels bard Avoiuaxouv Oerradiav adiorn 
kal rats ‘EAAnvixats ppovpats mpocemodeuer. 
He lost Macedon to Lysimachus and Pyrrhus some time before he 
acquiesced in its loss by making a peace with Pyrrhus. His reign in 
Macedon might, therefore, be regarded as having ended at either 
one of these two points, and his reign in Thessaly at yet another. Nor 
were these the only possibilities. It was only on his being captured by 
Seleucus (286 B.c.) that he abdicated in favor of his son Antigonus 
(Plut. Demetr. li. 1); while Antigonus assumed the royal title only 
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upon his father’s death 3 years later (bid. lii. 3), in 284/3 B.c. (Medios, 
Ps. Luc., Macr. 11). Lysimachus was ruler of Upper Macedon for a 
considerable time before displacing Pyrrhus in Lower Macedon and 
Thessaly. Thus in Macedon, Pyrrhus and Lysimachus reigned jointly, 
then Lysimachus reigned alone until his death at Corupedion; in 
Thessaly they reigned successively. To these complications the chro- 
nographer, or chronographers, upon whose work the tabulations of 
Porphyrius ultimately rest, were undoubtedly just, but they led 
Porphyrius astray. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus are represented by him 
as having reigned successively in both Macedon and Thessaly, the 
reign of Pyrrhus in Macedon being made impossibly short, and the 
reign of Lysimachus in Thessaly longer than his reign in Macedon. 
We may therefore conclude with Beloch (IV, 2, p. 119) that “der 
Fehler [of Porphyrius] liegt bei der Regierung des Lysimachus [and 
Pyrrhus],”’ without, however, necessarily accepting his explanation 
of it. 

To Demetrius the Macedonian lists (and Table I) assign 6 years, 
the Thessalian lists 6 years and 6 months. Let us put Thessaly aside 
for the moment. If we fix, as our figures from this point onward de- 
mand, the death of Cassander in July-August (July 267), 298, the 
accession of Demetrius to the throne of Macedon in the spring of 
294 B.c., we arrive on this reckoning at the spring of 288 B.c., for his 
expulsion from Macedon. The attribution to him of a 6 years’ reign 
is confirmed by Newell’s demonstration that his mints at Pella and 
Amphipolis issued precisely 6 types of coins (The Coinages of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes [Oxford, 1927], pp. 77 ff.). Seeing that the figures for the 
reigns of the sons of Cassander (33 years) and of Demetrius (6 years) 
are round numbers and, hence, may each fall short of the total by a 
month or so,! we may without hesitation date the accession and ex- 
pulsion of Demetrius in the early summer (April-May) of 294 and 
288 B.c. respectively. The formal ending of Demetrius’ reign in Mac- 
edon occurred when, at the latter date, the Macedonians proclaimed 
Pyrrhus king (Baowdeds dvnyopebOn Maxeddvwv, Plut. Pyrrhus xi. 6). 
Macedon lost, Demetrius must have hastened to save Greece, and 
we may ascribe it to his prompt intervention that the insurrection 


1I¢ can also be assumed with Beloch (see above, p. 7, n. 1) that the Macedonian 
lists once contained a separate item of 4 months for Philip IV. 
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on the mainland, despite the proximity of Ptolemy’s fleet, was con- 
fined to Athens. 

It was then, we may affirm, in the autumn of this same year (288 
B.c.) that Pyrrhus reached Athens with his army.! Demetrius had 
abandoned the siege of the city before his arrival and stood aside to let 
him enter. Plutarch does not mention the terms of the peace nego- 
tiated by the two kings on this occasion. Since Pyrrhus withdrew from 
Thessaly as well as from Central Greece the least he can have got 
from Demetrius in return was recognition of his position in Macedon. 
Computed to this point—the moment in which his struggle to retain 
Macedon ended—the reign of Demetrius had lasted 6 years and 6 
or 7 months; so that, using a chronological table in which 295/4 (Attic, 
Olympic, or Macedonian) was entered as Demetrius’ first and 289/8 
B.c. as his last year, Plutarch (or his source) could ascribe to him in 
round numbers 7 years (Demetr. xliv. 7). 

But he did not lose Thessaly until ‘‘a little while later,” and even 
then Pyrrhus failed to secure all of it. Demetrias at least was held 
by Antigonus until after his father’s death (Plut. Demetr. lili. 3). The 
renewal by Pyrrhus of the attempt to oust Demetrius (Antigonus) 
from Thessaly and his garrisons from Greece followed the departure 
of Demetrius to Asia Minor to resume from that quarter the struggle 
with Lysimachus. Pyrrhus could involve his forces in operations south 
of Olympus with greater hopes of success now that he did not have 
to meet the main army of Demetrius, and with greater security for 
his rear now that Lysimachus had had to rush troops to Asia for the 
defense of Caria and Lydia. But when did Demetrius leave for 


1 We have no means, except an estimate of probabilities, to determine the length 
of time involved in the several phases of Demetrius’ war with the coalition or in the 
struggle as a whole. It seems to me probabie that Lysimachus opened the attack; that 
Demetrius left Greece to meet him early in 288 B.c. before the appearance of Ptolemy’s 
fleet and alas! the consequent revolt of Athens; that Pyrrhus was late in reaching 
Macedon (he came down the Haliacmon to Beroea, perhaps because he had been held 
up on the more direct route to Edessa); and that the déb&cle occurred about May 1. 
The decisive factor was the disloyalty to Demetrius of the Macedonians in his army, 
which made resistance to Pyrrhus impossible. Assuming that Demetrius left Cassan- 
dreia in the summer of 288 B.c., after coming to Greece he got a new army together 
(rods éxet orparnyods Kai pidous ouviyev [Plut. Demetr. xlv]), re-established his position 
(cuvicraro radu oGua xal oxfua wepi durdv dpxis [ibid. xlvi]), and restored Thebes, 
before attacking Athens. After the pact with Pyrrhus he had to concentrate his fleet 
(curnyayav doar vies Hoav abr@ [ibid.]) before starting for Asia. We hear nothing of 
Ptolemy’s great fleet after 288 B.c. 
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Miletus? Plutarch, as we have seen, dates his departure a little while 
after the peace with Pyrrhus, but per’ dAtyov xpévor is an elastic 
phrase. His arrival in Miletus was timed to permit the prosecution 
of a campaign before the advent of Agathocles from Thrace and 
Macedon with Lysimachus’ field army. It cannot have coincided with 
the end of a military season. In other words, Demetrius must have 
crossed in the spring of 287. On this construction of events it was 
not until then that Pyrrhus “tried to bring Thessaly to revolt, be- 
sides waging war upon the garrisons of Demetrius in the Greek cities.”’ 
As we have seen, and as, indeed, the language of Plutarch implies, his 
effort achieved only a partial success. He abandoned the struggle and 
concluded a secret pact with Antigonus before his object was attained; 
and the two next appear associated against a common enemy (Paus. 
I. 10. 2). A point early in the year 287 B.c. may therefore have been 
regarded as the beginning of Pyrrhus’ reign in Thessaly. For its end 
the terminus post quem is determinable with certainty: the capture 
of Demetrius by Seleucus. Since Plutarch mentions only one winter 
in his detailed account of the operations of Demetrius in Asia 
(Demetr. xvii. 4; xlviii. 1) this is dated best in the spring of 286 (287/6 
B.c.).! The impression conveyed by both Plutarch and Pausanias 
(reflecting perhaps a common source) is that Lysimachus waited 
only to be rid of Demetrius before attacking Pyrrhus (Plut. Pyrrhus 
xii. 5; Paus. i. 10. 2). Since his Asiatic army was disengaged on the 
crossing by Demetrius of the Taurus Mountains into Cilicia in the 
late summer or autumn of 287 B.c., he may have driven Pyrrhus out 
of Macedon and Thessaly early in the year 286 B.c. It must be borne 
in mind in this connection that he did not go in person to Asia Minor 
to meet the attack of Demetrius, but sent his son Agathocles instead. 


1 The reason why 287/6 B.c. was fixed by Porphyrius (Schoene, I, 238; Karst, 112) 
as the year of Antigonus’ accession was not the crossing of Demetrius to Asia as has 
been imagined by “‘the moderns” (Beloch, IV, 2, p. 119; Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas, p. 
112; but ef. p. 478). It was not on his crossing to Asia, which neither in itself nor in 
the report of the ancients marks an epoch in the career of Demetrius, that he handed 
over the government of Greece to his son. Rather, it was on his captivity that, as 
Plutarch reports '(Demetr. li. 1): ‘‘Demetrius sent word to his son and the friends and 
commanders who were at Athens [Piraeus] and Corinth, bidding them put no trust in 
letters or seal purporting to be his, but to treat him as dead, and to preserve for 
Antigonus his cities and the rest of his power.” Naturally he did not wait with this 


message until the mischief might have been done, but sent it at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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He himself remained within striking distance of Pella, free to act 
with his European army the moment the danger from Demetrius 
was past. The anxiety of Pyrrhus in his regard during the entire 
period from 288 to 286 is evidenced by the treaties he made with 
Demetrius and Antigonus. 

On the assumption that the attack on Pyrrhus achieved its aim 
in April, 286, Lysimachus’ reign over all Macedon, including Pella, 
its capital, lasted in fact 5 years and 5 months as Porphyrius reports 
in his Macedonian list; but Pyrrhus’ reign in Pella, extending as it did 
from the early summer of 288, to April, 286, lasted approximately 
2 years instead of Porphyrius’ 7 months. Here, then, it was that 
Porphyrius corrected the error of 1 year and 6 months into which 
he had fallen.! The 7 months in the Macedonian list is due simply 
to the rectification of the error. We now return to Thessaly. Deme- 
trius acquired Thessaly after he had mastered Macedon (Plut. 
Demetr. xxxix 1). We may assume that the error of transmission in 
the Thessalian lists noted above (p. 25, n. 1) resulted in giving a year 
too little to the reign of Alexander and Antipater. On this supposi- 
tion, Demetrius became King of Thessaly, not in the spring (April— 
May) of 294, but 4 months later. The Thessalian lists give 6 years 
and 6 months to Demetrius. This brings us to the early spring of 
287 B.c. for the acquisition of Thessaly by Pyrrhus. If his reign 
there ended in ca. April, 286 B.c., as concluded above, it lasted for 
approximately a year. Assuming this to be correct, it becomes pos- 
sible to connect the false attribution to Pyrrhus of 3 (4) years and 4 
months? in the Thessalian list with a similar shortage in the num- 
ber of years (34 instead of 37)* given by Porphyrius (Table II) to 
Antigonus Gonatas (Beloch, IV, 2, p. 116): he had to rectify the error 
into which he had fallen through subtracting (Karst, p. 112) the “ten 
whole years” during which Antigonus reigned before he became king of 
Macedon from 44 (284/3-240/39) instead of from 47 (287/6-240/39). 


1 Similar cases where Porphyrius rectified an error due to over-lengthening a reign 
by shortening the following reign are noted by Kolbe (Beitrage, pp. 68 ff.). 


2 For a defense of this figure see Beloch, IV, 2, p. 107. 


3 Since the Greek version of Eusebius gives Antigonus 44 or 34 years, the variants 
found in the Armenian version (43, 33) are manifestly scribal errors. The Armenian 
figures for 3 and 4 are so much alike that their confusion is almost inevitable (Karst, 
p. 259, Z.-B., 185, 194). 
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Naturally, on tracing the entry, 3 (4) years and 4 months, to an error 
of arithmetic, we have no right to use it as a measurement of the 
reign of Pyrrhus. It should simply be erased from the tables of Por- 
phyrius; whereupon the entry, 6 years, left for Lysimachus becomes 
the figure for the reign of both kings. It has been rounded down to 
6 years to agree with Table I, and the 4 (?) months thus lost may 
appear in the 4 months in excess of the 3 (4) years given to Pyrrhus. 

Of course these suggestions as to how Porphyrius’ Lists have come 
to give the figures they do for the reigns of Pyrrhus and Lysimachus 
are presented simply exempli gratia. It is enough for present purposes 
to have localized in the epoch of these two kings the correction which 
Porphyrius had to make in order to be able to date the death of Ly- 
simachus in 281 B.c.! 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
1 Beloch (IV, 2, p. 107 ff.) and Kolbe (Beitrage, pp. 12 f.) have made out an un- 


answerable case against dating Corupedion in 282 B.c. De Sanctis’ reply (Riv. di Filol., 
1927, p. 94, n. 1) adds nothing. See also Tarn, CAH, VII, 98, n. 1. 











THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


By Henry W. Prescott © 


HE Periceiromene of Menander opened with a scene, now lost, 
T: which an angry soldier cut off his sweetheart’s hair because, 
as he thought, she had been flirting with another man. In reality 
this other man is her own brother. Following this scene, the speaker of 
the prologue appeared and explained the rough action of the soldier. 
In verses now extant the prologist refers to herself as “Ayvoua (‘“Mis- 
apprehension,” or “Ignorance,” or ‘“Error’’); and in other verses at 
the beginning of her speech which are missing from the papyrus she 
probably introduced herself somewhat formally, as Arcturus does in 
the Rudens of Plautus. Like Aer, Elenchus, Auxilium, Luxuria, and 
Inopia, Agnoia as a speaker of the prologue is a creation of the happy 
fancy which in comedy occasionally substitutes for the major divini- 
ties personified abstractions, allegorical figures. Agnoia clearly re- 
gards herself as a controlling force in the action of the play; in verses 
42 ff. referring to the stormy scene that has just preceded her speech, 
she describes it as stirred up for the sake of the subsequent issues of 
the plot, and she admits that it is through her divine guidance that 
the soldier, who is not naturally thrown into a jealous rage, has been 
induced to get angry. The purpose of her divine intervention, she 
says, is to provide a starting-point for the disclosure of other facts 
later and for the discovery of the parentage of the brother and sister. 
If the audience at the moment was disgusted at the soldier’s brutality, 
they must change their opinion; for through divine agency evil 
changes to good: 
mwavra 5’ étexdero 
ravd’ évexa Tot uéAdovTos els dpynv 8 iva 
ovtos adixnr’, — &yw yap jyov ob dice 
To.odrov bvra ToTov,—dpxjv 5’ iva AGBp 
pnvicews Ta AoLTE, TOs 0 abTr&v wore 
eiporev. Gor’, el rodr’ édvoexXEpave Tis 
dripiay 7’ évomoe, perabecOw radu’ 
51a yap Oeot xal 7d xaxov els Gyabov pera... .. 


1Cf. CP, XIV (1919), 127. 
[CuassicaL Parrotocy, XXIV, January, 1929) 32 
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It is reasonably clear from this brief confession of Agnoia that the 
complications of the plot of the play are due to misapprehension and 
that the disclosure (unvvots) of the true facts is to resolve ignorance 
into knowledge and to disentangle the knot of complications. One is 
reminded of the opening of Lucian’s essay on calumny in which he 
waxes eloquent over &yvova as a cause of many woes to humanity and 
concludes with the statement that tragic poets have found in this 
universal truth many a motive for their dramas; indeed, he adds, 
most of the troubles that are put on the stage are supplied to the poet, 
you will find, by ignorance, as though it were a sort of tragic divinity: 
Aewév ye 4 &yvoa Kal woAAGv Kaxv avOpwmos airia. ... . TOLY apToL 
puplas Hin rots tpayodidacKarors ddopuds els Ta Spayara 7d ToLodTO TapécXn- 
tat, Tovs AaBdaxidas Kai robs IleXoridas xal ra robros mapamAno.a’ oxeddv 
yap Ta wWreloTa Tov &y TH oknvp avaBavdvTwy Kaxdv edpor tis dv bwd Tijs 
ayvoias kabarep brs TpayiKkod Tivos Saivovos Kexopnynueva.! 
Lucian, in turn, is only echoing Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, in which 
the discovery, anagnorisis, of unknown facts or wrongly identified 
persons involves a change from ignorance to knowledge: dvayvwpuors 
5é, dorep 7d Svoua onuaiva, é& ayvoias eis yodow peraBodtn.... 
KadNlorn 5¢ dvayvwprors bray Gua wepurérerar yivwvrar, olov exer } év 
7@ Oidimods (Poetics 1452a). Aristotle’s anagnorisis is Menander’s less 
technical unvvots. 

Aristotle and Lucian, however, are concerned with the technique 
of tragedy. Is Menander playing with a fanciful idea that applies 
only to the Periceiromene, or is he, as an intelligent student of philoso- 
phy and rhetoric, echoing contemporary discussions of the technique 
of comedy which might be Aristotelian in origin? The answer to this 
question may be found, in my opinion, in the scattered allusions to 
the technique of comedy in the commentary of Donatus on the plays 
of Terence. 

The commentary of Donatus, so-called, is a mixture of various 
elements: introductory material composed of Evanthius’ De Fabula 
and Donatus’ Excerpta de Comoedia; elaborate prefaces to each play; 
running commentary on individual verses. It may well seem adven- 
turous to reconstruct a poetic theory of comedy from such hetero- 


geneous stuff, most of which accumulated before the sixth century A.D.” 
1 Lucian zepl rod ui) padiws morebev dvaBodj 1. 
2 Cf. praefatio to Wessner’s edition of Donatus, pp. xliv ff. 
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Individual comments may be, in origin, products of the thought of 
widely separated periods. But in spite of this drawback, if the scat- 
tered commentary on literary theory proves to be an organic whole, 
there can be little danger in reconstructing the theory from material 
of such diverse provenience.' 

The introductory material and the prefaces contain an explicit 
theory regarding the structure of comedy. This theory divides the 
scheme of action into prologue, protasis, epitasis, and catastrophe. 
The definitions of the last three parts of the composition coincide with 
our modern differentiation of exposition, complication, and solution. 
To this theory, and to the technical terms employed in the elabora- 
tion of it, the running commentary on individual plays makes no al- 
lusion,? except in so far as the commentary does use the term ‘‘ca- 
tastrophe” to cover either the critical point in the drama or, more 
comprehensively, the final chapter of the action.* This word, however, 
is so commonplace that the use of it in the commentary does not point 
to any knowledge of the particular theory outlined in Evanthius.* 

On the other hand, the definition of “epitasis” in Evanthius 
(iv. 5) contains specific words and figures that recur in the commentary 
and that immediately remind the reader of the Aristotelian theory of 


tragedy: “epitasis incrementum processusque turbarum ac totius, ut 
ita dixerim, nodus erroris.”’ Here, clearly, is the Aristotelian agnoia, 
and the figurative nodus certainly carries with it the Aristotelian déots 
and Aves. The complications of the plot are a dramatic progress of 
perturbations arising out of a fundamental misapprehension, and the 


1 An unpublished dissertation in the University of Chicago Libraries by Paul G. 
Moorhead, ‘““‘The Comments on the Content and Form of the Comic Plot in the Com- 
mentum Terenti ascribed to Donatus” (1923), contains a serviceable arrangement, under 
convenient rubrics, of all the material in the commentary. In the paper above I have 
endeavored to bring out the organic unity of the theory and the possibility of Hellenistic 
background. 


2? The one example in the commentary proper, ad Eun. 46, of rpéracts is clearly 
not the same use as that of the introductory material and the prefaces. Here it is a 
rhetorical term, without reference to any theory of structure. Cf. Moorhead, op. cit., 
p. 34, n. 4. 

3 There is little indication of the latter sense; in the note ad Eun. 298 the text is 
uncertain; Sabbadini’s excision would remove the chief instance of equivalence of 
catastrophe and ezxitus. 

4 With this theory of protasis, epitasis, and catastrophe we have no further con- 
cern in the discussion above, but it may be remarked that Leo, Plaut. Forsch.*, p. 234 
and n. 1, proves that protasis is a rhetorical or logical term in origin. Cf. n. 2 above. 
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solution of the difficulties comes when this misapprehension is clari- 

fied by the knowledge of the real facts. The commentary itself abun- 

dantly illustrates the application of the theory. The notes on the 

Andria are more complete in this regard than those on any other play, 

and it may be helpful to list them in the order of their occurrence: 

periculumque Charini et Pamphili et totus error 

inenodabilis usque ad eum finem est ductus dum Athenas veniens Andrius 
quidam Crito rem aperiat et nodum fabulae solvat. 

ad vs. 221, 1: modo totius summae argumentum populo narratur sed ut 
restet aliquid ad errorem, abrogatur fides. 

ad vs. 404, 1: haec scaena nodum innectit erroris fabulae et periculum comi- 
cum. 

ad vs. 796, 1: .... in hoe loco persona ad catastropham machinata nunc 
loquitur; nam hic Crito nihil argumento debet nisi absolutionem erroris 
ae 

et hic omnino error omnis aperietur fabulae. 


In these passages the basic error, misapprehension regarding the 
identity of Glycerium, is the controlling factor; this misapprehension 
the slave Davos corrects in reporting the true account of her parentage 
but expresses disbelief, thereby promoting misapprehension early in 
the action (ad vs. 221); later action ties the knot of error (ad vs. 404); 


Crito is a homo ex machina! to resolve ignorance into knowledge (ad vs. 
796 and praef.); complete disclosure is provided nearer the end (ad 
vs. 904). The critical point in the action is reached at the appearance 
of Crito; this point is indicated in the use of catastropha in the note 
on verse 796 and in the general statement in the praefatio ii. 1. 

In the notes on other plays there is no such degree of completeness, 
but in almost every play there are indications of the doctrine of error.” 
So, in the Adelphoe, where the main misapprehension is over the fact 
that it is not Aeschinus but Ctesipho who is in love with the courtesan, 
the note ad verse 263, 4, comments: “.... pulchra rapacKevn qua 

1Cf. CP, XV (1920), 276 ff. 


2 Although the Latin word error is more immediately represented in Greek by rAavn 
(cf. Thes. gloss. emend., s.v. ‘‘error’’) than by &yvora, error is a natural Latin word for the 
idea of mental delusion and misapprehension; cf. the obvious synonymity of error ac 
miserabilis ignoratio vert in Cicero, Frag. Phil. ix, 8 (ed. Miller), and the use of error 
in the lover’s vocabulary to denote love as a form of mental aberration (Pichon, De 
sermone amatorio apud lat. eleg. scriptores. s.v. ‘‘errare,” and Preston, Studies in the Dic- 
tion of the Sermo Amatorius in Roman Comedy, p. 10). One may even quote the com- 
mentary of Donatus ad Adelph. 580, 3 where erratio and error are differentiated, the 
former as ““pedum,”’ the latter as “animi.” 
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erratura est Sostrata circa Aeschinum quemadmodum iam erravit 
Demea, quod credit ab illo amari meretricem.” And in the Phormio, 
ad verse 156, 3: “. . . . bene timens inducitur Antipho ut sit causa 
fugiendi; ad hoc enim fugiet ne ad amittendam coniugem cogatur a 
patre ante errorem fabulae patefactum.” So, too, ad verse 606, the 
appearance of Antipho heightens the misapprehension and has de- 
sirable emotional consequences: “. . . . ad errorem cumulandum per- 
sona Antiphonis interponitur utque ei adaucto metu amittendae 
uxoris maior fiat repentinae repetitio laetitiae.” Several times in the 
Hecyra the relation of error to the structure of the action is empha- 
sized: ad verse 175, 3, “mira oixovoyia; fac enim praesentem et nullus 
error in fabula est’’; ad verse 238, 1, “. . . . infirmius defenditur socrus 
ut error senis usque ad xataorpogny perseveret’’; ad verse 623, 1, 
“, . . in hac scaena ultimus error est, vicinus katragrpop7.”’ And the 
reversal from ignorance to knowledge is brought out in the antithesis 
of the note on verse 447, 3: “. . . . servat enim in illo amorem poeta 
cuius non paenitebit re cognita et errore sublato.’” 

Obviously, if misapprehension or error is the primary force in 
developing the complications of the plot, the turning-point in the 
action comes when the true facts are discovered.? Aristotle’s lan- 
guage indicates that in tragedy he found such discovery, anag- 
norisis, to be usually a discovery of the true identity of persons 
(usually styled “recognition’’), but even his statement of the case 
provides for discovery in a broader sense, for, after defining discovery 
in the passage quoted above (p. 33), he remarks that even inanimate 
things of the most trivial kind may be objects of discovery, and we 
may discover whether a person has done a thing or not: eioly yey ody 
kal &\Xat dvayvwpices: Kal yap mods GYuxa Kal Ta TvXOVTA .... Kal 


1 To the foregoing list of examples of error perhaps Eun. praef. iii. 4 should be added. 
And the commentary of Eugraphius also alludes to the main error of the play: cf. 
Eugraph. ad Andr. 904, Heaut. 1005, Phorm. 728, 841, Hec. 866; on Phorm. 606 Eu- 
graphius offers the same comment as Donatus. It should also be noted that the main 
error often involves secondary and incidental misapprehensions, and the commentary 
of Donatus ad Adelph. praef. ii. 1 refers with apparent satisfaction to the fact that this 
play is filled ‘‘multiplici errore.’’ For such secondary misapprehensions, cf. Donatus 
ad Andr. 412, 2; Eun. 643, 1; 668, 1; 675, 2; 716, 2; Adelph. 221; Phorm. praef. iii. 5; 
and also the commentary of Eugraphius ad Andr. 459; 481, 507, Heaut. 246, 265, 767, 
842, 1003, Phorm. 577. Such references suggest that the general atmosphere of mis- 
apprehension is an essential feature of comedy. 

2 Cognoscere and cognitio (agnitio, ad Eun. 915, 1) in the commentary closely repro- 
duce the Greek vocabulary; for examples in the commentary, cf. Moorhead, op. cit., 
pp. 217 ff. 
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el wémpayé Tis 7} un TWémpayer Eat dvayvwpioa (Poetics 1452a). The 
abundant references to discovery in Donatus occasionally emphasize 
the broader force of discovery. So, in Evanthius iv. 5, catastrophe is 
defined as “‘conversio rerum ad iucundos exitus patefacta cunctis 
cognitione gestorum.”’ And ad verse 361, 1, of the Hecyra the phrase 
ad ultimam cognitionem omnium rerum suggests that the recognition, 
by the ring, of the wife as the girl who was earlier betrayed does not 
constitute the entire range of discovery in the action of the play. The 
action of the Adelphoe, for example, hardly turns on recognition, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but on the discovery that Ctesipho, 
not Aeschinus, is guilty in the love affair with the courtesan. 
According to Aristotle the best form of discovery is coincident 
with peripety (compare the passage quoted above, p. 33). Sometimes 
the commentary seems to indicate the equivalence of catastrophe and 
discovery, as in the Phorm., ad vs. 179, 1: “usque ad cognitionem 
rerum et kataorpogny fabulae,”’ or ad Hec. 623, 1, where the “‘ultimus 
error” is described as “vicinus xaragrpod7.”” The more noteworthy 
fact is that the commentary contains no occurrence of the technical 
term “peripety’’! but uses regularly “catastrophe” either in its Greek 
or Latin form. Karacrpod7 as a technical term seems to be broadly 
Hellenistic rather than specifically Aristotelian.? The nearest ap- 
proach to the Aristotelian zepirérea is in the definition of catastrophe 
in Evanthius iv. 5 as “conversio rerum” but even this is more easily 
a definition of the Greek word catastrophe with reference to its ety- 
mology. Perhaps even before Aristotle the term catastrophe had gained 
some currency; for in the familiar fragment of Antiphanes’ Poiesis 
(Kock 191) the word is used to cover the last chapter of a quadra- 
partite division of comedy: 7a dupxnuéva mpdrepov (“presuppositions’’), 
Ta viv wapovra (“the action of the drama’’), tiv eto Bodnv (“preliminary 
action’’), T}v Kataorpopny (“final action”). Antiphanes is using vaguer 


1 The term wepicracts in the commentary means “circumstances” (cf. Quint. v. 10. 
104) or ‘‘theme” (cf. Petronius 48); it does not mean “reversal of action.’”’ Significant 
passages are ad Adelph. 297, 3; Phorm. 69, 4; 281, 2; 1016; and the scholia Bembina 
ad Phorm. 8 (Hermes, II, 377). Cf. also Diomedes quoted above (p. 39), a passage in 
which the antithesis between dxivéuvvos reptoxh (of comedy) and rixns repicracis (of 
tragedy) indicates that the latter phrase means the ‘‘dangerous and tragic circumstances 
of the tragic plot.’ For a variety of passages, apart from literary theory, cf. Moor- 
head, op. cit., p. 96, n. 1. The comment of Donatus ad Phorm, 281, 2, which might 
furnish comfort to advocates of the meaning “‘peripety,” suffers from the uncertainty 
of the text; cf. the appendix of Wessner on the passage. 


2 Cf. Leo, Plaut. Forsch.*, p. 233. 
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terms, but the juxtaposition in his verses of rjv eiaBodnv and rh 
Kataorpoony indicates a differentiation of the earlier action from the 
crisis or solution.! 

Such a conspicuous divergence from Aristotle as this omission of 
“peripety” in the technical terminology of the theory in the commen- 
tary may well suggest that, if there is any connection between Aris- 
totle and Donatus, the theory in Donatus must be somewhat indirect- 
ly derived. At first sight such a conclusion might seem to be reinforced 
by the fact that another element, emphasized in the commentary, 
receives no attention in the extant portions of Aristotle’s Poetics. A 
few comments on structure in Donatus harp upon periculum or pericu- 
lum comicum. For example: 

periculum Charini et Pamphili et totus error 
inenodabilis usque ad eum finem est ductus dum Athenas veniens Andrius 
quidam Crito rem aperiat et nodum fabulae solvat. 


ad Andr. 404, 1: haec scaena nodum innectit erroris fabulae et periculum 
comicum. 
haec congressio duorum senum ad tale periculum adi- 
git fabulam ut id non videatur consilio sed eventu posse vitari; qui even- 
tus est Critonis praesentia, nam nunc ex falsis fient verae nuptiae. 
et simul poeta, quod alibi obscure facit, hic aperte de- 
monstrat quod periculum sit in fabula nisi xaraerpodpy succurrat. 
hoc enim erit omne periculum fabulae [printed in 
italics by Wessner, perhaps as later addition?] 


The passages from the preface to the Andria and on Andr. 404 and 
Hec. 567 clearly indicate that this notion of danger, in connection 
with the fundamental misapprehension and mental error, was a some- 
what important element in the theory. This danger is removed by the 
catastrophe, or discovery of the error. 

Without relation to any error the idea of periculum recurs in the 
discrimination of tragedy from comedy in Evanthius iv. 2, as part of 
a definition of the literary types which, at least in Kaibel’s opinion, 
goes back to Theophrastus: 


1 The text of the fragment (as read by Kaibel in his Athenaeus 222a), vss. 17-21, 
reads: 


Hucv 5& radr’ obk Ext, GNAG wavra det 
edpeiv, dvéuara kaa, 
karera Ta Supxnuéva 

mpdorepov, Ta viv wapévTa, Thy KaTaoTpodHy, 

thy eloBornv. 
It should be noted that, if the conclusions of Capps (AJP, XXI, 54 ff.) regarding the 
dates of Antiphanes are correct, the possibility that these verses antedate Aristotle’s 
Poetics is not so likely as it would be under Clinton’s reckoning of the poet’s dates. 
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inter tragoediam autem et comoediam cum multa tum imprimis hoe distat 
quod in comoedia mediocres fortunae hominum, parvi impetus periculorum 
laetique sunt exitus actionum, at in tragoedia omnia contra, ingentes per- 
sonae, magni timores, exitus funesti habentur, 


This definition is not vitally contradicted in the statement of the 
grammarian Diomedes, apparently from a Greek source, or by the 
Excerpta de comoedia, apparently from the same Greek source: 

comoedia est privatae civilisque fortuna sine periculo vitae comprehensio, 
apud Graecos ita definita: xwpwdia éoriv idwrixdv rpaypatwv axivduvos repioyy 
. +++ Quare varia definitione discretae [sunt] altera [enim] dxcvduvos repioyy, 
altera ruxns mepioracrs dictae sunt [Diomedes in Kaibel, Comic. Graec. Frag. I, 
pp. 57-58). 

hance (comoediam) Graeci sic definiverunt: xwpwdia éoriv< idwrixdv 
Tpaypatwv >mepoxy axivduvos [Excerpta de com. v. 1]. 


Kaibel, in the text of Diomedes, expunges vitae, perhaps rightly. In 
any case, tragedy and comedy both were regarded as involving pericu- 
lum, but tragedy involved a serious periculum vitae while comedy ex- 
posed the active characters to less serious pericula.! 

So far as Aristotle is concerned, the Poetics contains no occurrence 
of xivéuvos or synonymous expressions as part of the theory of tragedy. 
But a scholium on Jliad ii. 73 (frag. 142 in Rose’s edition of the frag- 


ments of Aristotle) is significant in this connection. The scholiast 
comments on the fact that Agamemnon in testing the Greeks came 
very near bringing about the opposite of what he intended, and that 
only divine intervention prevented disaster. The scholiast then re- 
marks, obviously with reference to Poetics 1454b: éort 5 aroinrov 7d 
unxavnua Avew GArws ei ur EE adbTod Tod ubOov. dnal 5é 6 ’AptororéAns 
mountiKov wep elva'rd urpetobat Ta eiwhdra yiverOar kal mount&v uaddov 
TO Kwdbvous Tapecayewv. It seems likely, therefore, that Aristotle, 
somewhere in his account of poetic theory, did refer to xivduvos, and 
the reference to the deus ex machina in the scholiast makes it quite 
possible that such a discussion was in connection with tragedy rather 
than with epic poetry. 

The balanced antitheses in the definition of Evanthius iv. 2 con- 
trast the parvi impetus periculorum of comedy with the magni timores 
of tragedy. The implication is that comedy involves timores of a 
lesser degree. And the definition of “epitasis’” in Evanthius iv. 5 
(quoted above, p. 34) includes incrementum processusque turbarum as 


1 For a discussion of the sources of the passages quoted in this paragraph, cf. Kaibel. 
Die Prolegomena TIEPI KQMOQIAIAYX, pp. 54 ff. 
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characteristic of the complications of the plot. The commentary itself 
frequently alludes to turbae or describes characters as perturbati.! The 
emotion of fear is referred to in the note on Andr, 236, 1: “hic induci- 
tur adulescentis animus circa nuptias ut ex magnitudine metus in- 
gens gaudium comparetur in fine fabulae cognita Glycerio.”’ The gen- 
eral idea is that fear pervades the complications and this fear resolves 
itself into joy at the turning-point of the action. Similarly ad Phorm. 
606: “ad errorem cumulandum persona Antiphonis interponitur 
utque ei adaucto metu amittendae uxoris maior fiat repentinae repe- 
titio laetitiae.”” I should hardly venture to stress so few and such 
vague references to the emotion of fear, but one may at least suspect 
that a theory positing mental error, and danger to the characters in 
the action resulting from such error, involved also some consideration 
of the emotional effect in comedy, and to that extent balanced Aris- 
totle’s consideration of fear in tragedy, of course with appropriate 
contrast and comparison. It should perhaps be observed that the 
commentary in its few references to fear considers the standpoint of 
the actors in the drama, not the effects upon the audience; it pre- 
serves the dramatic illusion. 

However frail the argument may be, the conclusion toward which 
I have been groping is as follows: Aristotle represented &yvova as the 
basis of the tragic plot; he referred to xivduvos, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that this xivévvos was an issue of the fundamental error or 
misapprehension; he presented a cathartic theory in which ¢é8os was 
an important element; in his theory mental error led to tragic com- 
plications, déo1s and wdoxn, which were disentangled (Avots) by the 
discovery of the error (4vayvwpiots). Similarly the commentary of 
Donatus explains the plot of comedy as depending upon mental 
error (error) which issues in periculum (and metus?) for the characters 
in the action; this error results in a nodus which is disentangled 
(solvere, resolutio, absolutio) by the cognitio rerum and the catastrophe 
of the action. The only striking divergence is the absence of rrepi7réreva 
in the technical terminology of the commentary; a reversal of action 
and of emotion, however, is clearly indicated. 

It may of course be objected that if such a theory is rightly recon- 
structed from the scattered comments it may well be only a trans- 


1Cf. Andr. praef. i. 5; ad 338, 1; 607; 851, 2; Eun. praef. iii. 5; ad 298; Adelph. praef. 
ii. 1; Hec. praef. iii. 4; ad Phorm. 179, 1; 319, 1; 355 B. 
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ference to comedy, by some critic later than Aristotle, of the Aristo- 
telian theory of tragedy. The history of literary criticism in ancient 
times often illustrates the way in which a theory, applicable to one 
literary type or period, is unwisely extended to cover another type 
or period. So, for instance, a plausible theory that described Old 
Comedy as abusive criticism of prominent men was unwisely extended 
to New Comedy, which was erroneously described as attacking slaves 
and foreigners.! But in such cases absurdity and futility are usually 
manifest in the transference. In the theory of comedy which we find 
in Donatus we have a perfectly sound doctrine which is wholly satis- 
factory in its application to the twenty-six Latin plays now extant. 
Furthermore, I am disposed to attach considerable importance to the 
fact that Menander in the prologue to the Periceiromene seems to 
me to reveal knowledge of the theory of error as a determining ele- 
ment in the structure of comedy. Even if the contacts between Do- 
natus and Aristotle are indirect,? I think we have reason to see, in the 
connection between the Latin commentary and Aristotle and Menan- 
der, evidence of a Hellenistic theory of comedy which should not be 
overlooked by students of the history of literary criticism. 

Yet, in spite of his wide reading in the highways and byways of 
classical literature, Mr. Saintsbury in his two volumes devoted to 
the history of literary criticism contents himself with brief references 
to Donatus.* Professor Lane Cooper, endeavoring to restore Aristo- 
telian theory regarding the form of comedy, relies on the dubious 
Coislinian Tractate.* And one may perhaps inquire whether commen- 
tators on Aristotle’s Poetics,in discussing the vexed question of duapria 
in Aristotle’s theory of tragedy,’ should not consider the possibility 
that Hellenistic theory, if not Aristotle himself, had made mental 
error the basis of an interpretation of the structure of comedy. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Cf. Kaibel, op. cit., p. 47 and CP, XII, 407. 


2 Steinmann, De artis poeticae veteris parte quae est repli 70Gv (Gdttingen, 1907) 
thinks that the material on character treatment in Donatus’ commentary is ultimately 
Aristotelian. 


3A History of Criticism, Vol. II, p. 6, n. 2; p. 48 and n. 3; p. 59; p. 345. 
4 An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (1922). 


5 The latest discussion is by O. Hey, Philologus, LXXXIII, 1 ff. and 137 ff., in 
opposition to the earlier treatment by P. Manns. 





LUCIUS JULIUS SERENUS, AN EGYPTIAN LANDOWNER 
OF THE SECOND CENTURY AFTER CHRIST 


By ExizasetH GRIER 


HE papyri discovered in Egypt are a valuable source of infor- 

mation concerning Roman economic and military affairs in that 

province. They offer, also, information concerning the private 
and public life of certain Romans, who either served in the Roman 
army in Egypt, and thereafter settled in that country, or who had 
taken residence in the province as officials of the Roman government. 
Inscriptions as well as papyri record various benefactions of some of 
these men in their own communities. The greater number of those 
mentioned appear to have been landowners. 

There are many examples of land owned and snltinetel by 
Romans in Egypt during the Empire, and many examples of Romans 
appearing as benefactors of villages or towns.' In a declaration of un- 
inundated land, Julius Horion*® appears to be a big landowner. An- 
other was Apollonius, a strategos of the Heptakomia of the time of 
Hadrian. His official and private correspondence is extant.* Ti. 
Claudius Irenaeus; Chaeremon,' a gymnasiarch; M. Antonius Pallas ;* 
and M. Julius Asclepiades’ are all mentioned in papyri as landowners 
of some means. Pallas was an owner of a large o’gia in the Hermo- 
polites A.p. 121, and Asclepiades was probably the philosopher who 
bequeathed estates at Euhemeria in the Faydm to the city of Alexan- 


1 Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes, III, 1294, 1299, 1301-2, 1305, 
1310, 1313, 1316-17. ; 

2 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 1459. 

3 Griech. Papyri im Museum des Oberhessischen Geschichtsvereins zu Giessen, hrsg. 
von Kornemann und Meyer (1910-12), pp. 3-27. 

4P. Oxyr., No. 727; M. Rostovzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire (1925), p. 578. 

5 Rostovzeff, op. cit., p. 578. 

6 U. Wilcken in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 


(Leipzig, 1912). Chrest. 370. Pallas may be a descendant of the Pallas of Claudian’s 
time. 

7 Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayam Towns and Their Papyri (London, 1900), 
p. 82 (A.p. 145). 
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dria.! Property at Euhemeria was also owned by Lucius Bellenus 
Gemellus,? a veteran and typical landowner, whose estates were very 
productive. 

Lucius Julius Serenus was also a landowner in Egypt, and was 
similar to Gemellus. In the Hamburg Collection of Papyri* there is a 
very important document, a roll over four meters long. This is a 
record of sixty-two receipts for payments made in the year 178-79 
between January 9 and April 10, by soldiers of the Ala Veterana Gal- 
lica to the swummus curator L. Julius Serenus for fodder (xpdorts). 
These written in Greek at the headquarters of the Ala at Nikopolis- 
Alexandria, are valuable documents concerning military affairs of the 
Romans in Egypt and, together with the following tax receipts,‘ make 
known to us the summus curator himself. These receipts, found in the 
Faydm with the receipts of the Ala belong to the years 213-19 when 
Serenus had apparently retired from active service, for he is referred 
to as did dexadapxwv and overpavos drox. He probably served in one 
of the Roman legions stationed in Egypt for the customary twenty 
years,® after which he must have been discharged as a veteran,® unless, 
of course, he was liberated before the period of twenty years was com- 
pleted.” In 178-79 it is certain that Serenus was treasurer of the Ala 
Veterana Gallica. In the inscription for the year 199,° twenty years 
later than the papyrus containing his accounts as treasurer of the Ala, 
Serenus’ name does not appear. It is very likely that he was trans- 
ferred to another branch of service at this time, because no mention 
of his name is to be found between the years 199 and 213, when the 
private accounts begin. In the latter he is given the title of ex- 
decurion; this shows that he had probably been a decurio turmae, the 
- officer of one of the divisions of cavalry into which the alae or auxiliary 
1P, Fay., No. 87 (a.p. 155). 


2W. L. Westermann, An Egyptian Farmer, “University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature,’’ No. 3. 


3 Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek, Band I, herausgegeben 
und erklirt von Paul M. Meyer. Heft 2. Urkunden Nos. 24-56. (Leipzig und Berlin, 
1913). 


4 P, Hamb., Nos. 40-53. 

5 Meyer, Heerwesen der Ptolemder und Rémer in Aegypten, p. 113, n. 426. 
6 Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie, I, 393, 399 ff. 

7 Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionary of Antiquities, ‘‘Veteranus.” 

8 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, III, 14. 
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cavalry were divided during the Empire.! It is impossible to prove the 
age of Serenus in 219, the date of the last of his own tax receipts. 
From the dates recorded above, forty-one years of his life are to be 
accounted for; and it is probably safe to assume that sixteen or twenty 
years more may be added. But no definite statement can be made 
regarding the actual years of age for his military terms of service. 

The private tax receipts give account of large taxes paid on prop- 
erty, showing that Serenus was evidently living in easy circumstances 
during his last years. It is not known how much of his property was 
inherited, how much was bought by him while in service, or how much 
was granted him after his military career. As a veteran of the Roman 
army he would have been given certain praemia militiae? granted to 
veterans, and these doubtless included land grants. Serenus possessed 
vineyards in the district of Hephaistias, and orchards and pasture 
lands in the district of Karanis. Two of the receipts? name also 
Psenyris and Philadelphia as the tax-paying centers, which were also 
in the northeast part of the Heraclides division of the Arsinoite nome 
in the Fayim. 

At Karanis Serenus paid a.p. 216 taxes on olive groves, camels, 
and pasture land. Receipt number 40‘ records all three, and may be 
translated as follows: 

In the ? year of Marcus Aurelius 

Severus Antoninus 

Parthicus Maximus Britannicus 

Maximus Germanicus 

Maximus Pius Augustus® 

On the eleventh of Pharmouth the numbering 

Of Phamenoth (April 6, 216) 

Serenus ex-decurio paid in the twenty-first year 

A tax on olive groves in the district of Karanis 

I copper talent, v240, «3250, ¢’4000, p’310, «od 200. 

And in Pachon (. . . .) reckoning from Pharmouth 

The same Serenus paid in the twenty-fourth year 

A camel tax in the district of Karanis 

20 drachmas and a pasture tax of 20 drachmas. 

Serenus paid, according to this receipt, one copper talent and addi- 
tional minor taxes, which included the tax on each &povpa, the vaiBrov 

1 Pauly-Wissowa, exercitus. 

® Wilcken, Grundztige, I, 199, 399; Daremberg and Saglio, ‘“‘Veteranus.”’ 

3 P. Hamb. Nos. 404, 52. 4P. Hamb. No. 40. 5 The emperor Caracalla. 
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which according to Wilcken was used for the maintenance of dykes 
and embankments.! In this case it probably covered the cost of irriga- 
tion. The xod or xo\dvBos was probably the small charge for the col- 
lector’s fee. All the receipts contain practically the same abbrevia- 
tions for the various charges and are probably to be interpreted in 
the same way. 

Tax receipt P. Hamb. 41 records payment of taxes on olive groves, 
also at Karanis. It does not seem unreasonable to assume that 
Tapadeiowy refers to olive groves, since it is in the Fayfim that the olive 
trees are more productive than in other parts of Egypt. The receipt 
appears to have been drawn up in the same form as 40. It shows that 
three thousand copper drachmas and additional taxes were paid in 
the twenty-fourth year of the emperor Caracalla, on the eleventh of 
Epiph (July 5, 216) in the district of Karanis. 

Receipt 42 records a tax paid in eighty silver drachmas on pasture 
land for sheep. It differs in form from the preceding receipts and was 
made out by Gaius Aurelius Melas, the secretary of the praktores of 
Karanis: 

In the twenty-fourth year of (Caracalla) 

Paid by Lucius Julius Serenus ex-decurio 

Numbering of the month of Tybi for pasture 

Of sheep in the twenty-second year 

Through Gaius Aurelius Melas, secretary 

Of the money collectors of the town of 

Karanis, 80 silver drachmas 

Which I shall pay to the state bank 

And I shall bring you a state receipt.? 


Tax receipt P. Hamb. 43 records payments made in fifteen artabas 
of wheat and six artabas of wheat respectively. The grain tax in Egypt 
was very important and was paid in money, or in kind as in the receipt 
just mentioned. If payments were made in money, the praktores and 
not the sitilogot made the collection, and the proceeds of the collec- 
tions were paid either to the public bank, or to the public granary.® 
The tax which Serenus paid in wheat reads as follows: 


1 Wilcken, Grundzige, I, 330-39. 


2 Cf. Grenfell in P. Oxyr. XIV (1920), 59 ff., who says that all banks in Egypt in 
the first and second centuries after Christ were to a certain extent working in behalf 
of the state. 


3 J. G. Milne, History of Egypt under Roman Rule (London, 1924), p. 137. 
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In the twenty-fourth year of (Caracalla) 

We, the Aurelii, Longinus called Zosimus, 

Ktesias also called Polydeuces, and partners, 

The sitilogoi of the village of Karanis 

Have measured out in the granary of the 

Stated village with smoothed public 

Measure (pérpy Snpoci lvor@ éracerw) 

Of Karanis for Serenus of the katokoi 

Ex-decurio, 15 artabas of wheat. In Phaophi 

The 24th for the same Serenus, six artabas of wheat. 


Only one other receipt shows payment in kind. Number 53 records 
one artaba of wheat and six of barley paid by Serenus to the village of 
Hephaistias. 

The remaining receipts (44-52) record, with one exception, pay- 
ments to the district of Hephaistias for taxes on vineyards. Number 
44 is a receipt given to Serenus by the praktores of the village of 
Psenyris for payment of twelve silver drachmas, a tax on eién, which 
Meyer thinks may refer to crops or live stock.! The tax form reads: 

Herakleides and Deios and partners, praktores 

Of the village of Psenyris, through 

Herakleides grain handler, to Julius 

Serenus give greeting. I hold from 

you for réAos cidGv of the twenty-third year 

12 silver drachmas which I shall pay 

To the state bank, and I will bring to you 

The state receipt. 

In the twenty-fourth year of (same titles as in 40) 
Choak 21st. (17 Dec. 215). 


In nearly every instance the main tax does not exceed one copper 
talent, except in receipts 50 and 51 where the main charge is one 
copper talent, three thousand drachmas, and one copper talent, one 
thousand drachmas, respectively. There are the usual minor charges. 
The nature of the tax ‘paid in 52 is not stated, but it may have been 
similar to 42, which was a tax paid in silver drachmas for pasture 
land. 


From these receipts it is evident that Serenus’ holdings were ex- 
tensive, and that he not only produced crops, but also cultivated vine- 
yards and raised live stock. Nothing is to be learned of the method 


1 P, Hamb., No. 44. 
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of working his estate, and nothing of his private affairs. Serenus, like 
the Egyptian farmer Gemellus already mentioned,! doubtless worked 
his own land, and may have had just such a slave overseer as Gemellus’ 
Epagathus, who was very devoted to his master. More insight is to 
be gained into Gemellus’ affairs than into those of Serenus on account 
of the larger amount of correspondence which remains. Of Serenus’ 
private letters, however, only one is extant.? It reads as follows: 


Aurelius Pericles to his brother Serenus. I greet you first of all, my 
brother, and acknowledge the receipt of all the wood blocks. Send me now 
please, two more small camels on the third or fourth (?) of the month of 
Phamenoth. The boat sails on the twentieth. Write to me, brother, if you 
have need of anything for the places (?) which lie up the Nile, I will send it 
to you at once, . . . . do not delay the boat, but if you do not send the camels, 
write at once that you are not sending them so that I can let the boat go. I 
hope that you, your wife and children and the other members of your house- 
hold are well. May you long have good health. 

Address—To be delivered to the decurion® Serenus from Aurelius... . 


This letter seems to indicate that the person addressed was well estab- 
lished up the Nile with his family. It also indicates that Serenus’ 
brother Aurelius, who was probably in a business for himself, was 
dependent upon him for wood blocks and camels, and was able to 


assist Serenus in certain ways. 

It is to be regretted that the receipts of the Ala Veterana Gallica, 
the private tax receipts, and this personal letter from a brother consti- 
tute the only source of information concerning Serenus. They are 
sufficient, nevertheless, to throw some light on economic affairs in 
Egypt during the second century after Christ and give some idea of 
the property and activities of a middle-class Roman farmer living in 
Egypt at this time. 

Wiutson CoLLeGcE 


1Cf. W. L. Westermann’s work, An Egyptian Farmer, ‘University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature,’’ No. 3. 


2 P. Hamb., No. 54. 


3 Serenus is addressed here as decurion (Sexadapxns), but Meyer (P. Hamb., No. 54) 
is certain that this is an error. The same error occurs in P. Hamb., No. 40. 





ON THE AMBIGUITY OF CATULLUS 
XLV. 8-9 (=17-18) 


By Joun BARKER STEARNS 


Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit approbationem. 


HE sneezing of Cupid must be looked upon as an omen of favor- 
able import for Acme and Septimius: Catullus says so (auspicio 
bono, 1. 19). Such an obvious statement is pardonable only be- 
cause some commentators have asserted that sneezing was always 
regarded as a favorable omen in classical antiquity.! On the contrary, 
sneezing was not always looked up as an omen of any sort,’ and, 
when it was, the portent might be construed as inimical as well as 
favorable for the one who sneezed or for him who heard it.* This vary- 


1Cf. e.g., Merrill, ed. Cat. (1893), note on xlv. 8-9: “Sneezing was apparently a 
good omen, however occurring . . . .”’; H. Magnus, Philol. Wochensch., III (1883), 
424: ‘“‘Niessen bedeutet tiberall—gleichgiiltig, von welcher Seite es kommt—gutes”’; 
Friedrich ed. Cat. (1908), p. 221. 


2 The following literary references to sneezing involve no certain portentous sig- 
nificance: Thucydides ii. 49; Plato Sympos. pp. 185e, 189a; Pliny Hist. nat. ii. 40; xix. 
3; Seneca De ira ii. 25; Petronius 98; 102; Gellius iii. 16. 24; xii. 5. 11; Fronto Ep. ad 
M. Caes. iv. 5. The ominous character of sneezing does not figure in the medical ac- 
counts of its significance by Hippocrates (e.g., Aphor. 13; 35; 51), Pliny (Hist. nat. 
xxi. 22; xxviii. 6), and Celsus (ii. 3; ii. 8; v. 22; viii. 9), nor in references to the use of 
snuff (e.g., Pliny Hist. nat. xxv. 5; xxv. 11; xxv. 13; Columella vii. 5. 18; Scribonius 
Compos. 10). 


3 Sneezing regarded as an omen inimical to the sneezer is illustrated by Herodotus 
vi. 107; Philemon Frag. incert. 13 (Meineke, IV, 38); Menander Frag. incert. v. 9 
(Meineke, IV, 230). The hearer might regard sneezing as an omen unfavorable to 
himself (cf. Plutarch Gen. Socr. 11; Frontinus Str. i. 12. 11). Aristotle says (Probl. 
xxxiii. 11) that sneezing from midnight to noon was a deterrent omen. Socrates was 
deterred from a proposed act if he heard a sneeze on the left (Plut. Gen. Socr. 11). 
Cicero (De div. ii. 40. 84) mentions the belief in sneezing as a deterrent omen. Frequent- 
ly the import of the omen is not entirely clear from the context (cf. Hom. Hymn. Hermes 
297; Aristotle Hist. an. i. 11. 6; Aristoph. Ran. 647; Aves, 720; Athenaeus ii. 72. 66; 
Anthol. Pal. xi.375; Olympiod. on Plato, Phaed., p.67a [ed. Norvin (1913) p. 38]; Hesych. 
8.0. EvpBdrous; Pliny Hist. nat. ii. 7; xxviii. 2; Apuleius Met. ix. 25. 194; Ps. Augustine 
Sermo 278 [Migne, XX XIX, 2269]). Usually when the sneeze is a favorable omen, it 
concerns the hearer (Odyssey xvii. 541; cf. Eustath. ad loc. Is Aristoph. Eg. 639 a 
parody? Plut. Themis. 13; Xenophon Anab. iii. 2. 9; Theocritus vii. 96; xviii. 16; Nonnus 
Dionys. vii. 107; Propertius ii. 3. 24). The sneezing or sputtering of a lamp was also 
an omen (Anthol. Pal. vi. 333; Ovid Her. xix. 151). For detailed discussion based upon 
[Cuasstca, Pamotocr, XXIV, January, 1929] 48 
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ing signification explains why Catullus’ rather minute portrayal of 
the manner in which Cupid sneezed is not gratuitous and hence in- 
appropriate to the idyllic compactedness of the poem; it would surely 
have been so, had sneezing been universally considered a portent and 
a favorable one for all concerned. It is the belief of the writer that 
the passage under discussion serves an essential purpose; to attempt 
an elucidation of this purpose is the aim of the following study. 
Among the many explanations of the passage offered in the editions 
of Catullus and elsewhere, none appears to have attained anything 
like currency; this is true both in the case of those who offer emenda- 
tions! and of those who retain the manuscript readings.” 

One of the causes of obscurity in the lines as we have them has 
been the expression ut ante (1. 8). This phrase has been taken as re- 
ferring to an uneven course of the romance before the time of the 
poem: that is, Cupid’s sneeze was previously (ut ante) unfavorable 
but now is favorable. K. P. Schulze (Jahrb. f. Class. Phil., XXX 
[1884], 182) argues specifically for this theory, asserting that by means 
of nunc (1. 19) Catullus intends to contrast the previous disfavor of 
Cupid toward Acme and Septimius with their mutual love described 
in the poem. Nunc sometimes does involve an adversative idea in 


a large collection of passages in ancient and modern literature, cf. A. S. Pease, ““The 
Omen of Sneezing,”’ Class. Philol., vi (1911), 429-43. The same scholar gives additional 
bibliography in his edition of Cicero De div., note on ii. 84 (‘‘Univ. of Illinois Studies,’’ 
VIII [1924], 3; cf. also Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. de la Div. dans lI’ Antig. [Paris, 1879], 
I, 160 ff.). 


1Some of the suggested emendations are: sinistra inante (Scaliger, ed. 1600); 
sinistra amanti (Meleager, ed. varior, 1680; also Macnaughten, Jour. of Philol., XXV 
[1897], 146); sinister ante (Voss, ed. 1691, p. 105); sinistra ab Acme (Baehrens, ed. 
1885); sinister et ante (Frohner, Rhein. Mus., XLVII [1892], 305; cf. Birt, Philol. 
Wochensch., XX XIX [1919], 573); simul litantei (Pleitner, Stud. zu Cat., prog. 1876, 
p. 115); sinister astans (Munro, Crit. and Eluc. of Cat. [1878]) ; sinistra abunde (Zingerle, 
ef. Bursian, Jahresber., LI [1887], 263); sinistra itemque (Giri, De loc. qui sunt aut 
habentur corrupti in Cat. Carm. [1894], p. 177); these emendations prior to 1893 are re. 
jected by Merrill (ed. Cat.): ‘‘None of the emendations proposed are at all satisfactory 

. -”; ef. also Giri, op. cit., p. 173; Ellis, Comment. (1889), ad loc. 


2 Among the chief explanations of the passage are those of Déring (ed. 1822); 
Rossbach (ed. 1863); Lyttleton (Notes and Queries, 5th Ser., II [1874], 429; cf. p. 396); 
Riese (ed. 1884); Schulze (Jahrb. f. Class. Philol., CX XIX [1884], 182; cf. Magnus in 
Bursian, Jahresber., LI [1887], 261); Postgate (Jour. of Philol., XVII [1888], 236); 
Ellis (Commentary on Catullus [1889]); Benoist (ed. 1890); Merrill (ed. 1893); Mor- 
genstern (Cur. Cat., progr. 1893, p. vii; cf. Magnus in Berl. Philol. Wochensch. [1894], 
p. 1164; Friedrich [ed. 1908]; Wagener [Popular Associations of Right and Left (diss. 
1912), pp. 44 ff.]; Kroll [ed. 1923].). 
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Catullus (cf. iv. 25; viii. 9; xxi. 10; xxxix. 17; Ixxii. 5; Ixxxiii, 4 cited 
by Schulze and add lviii. 4; lxi. 137), but, of course, nunc is not always 
so used (cf. ili. 11; xxv. 9; xxix. 6; xxx. 9; xxxvi. 11; 1. 18; lv. 17; 
Ixii. 17; lxiii. 68; Ixvi. 79; Ixvii. 9; lxviii. 97; Ixxiv. 6; xxviii. 7; exiii. 
2; exvi. 5). : 

Furthermore, Schulze’s reading (“. . . . Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
dextra sternuit approbationem’’) gives rise to the patent absurdity 
of inimical approbation (sinistra approbatio), for certainly approba- 
tionem may not be taken with deztra only. How could Catullus have 
thought of Cupid as expressing his approval by means of an unfavor- 
able omen?! Even granting that Catullus wished the reader to imagine 
Cupid’s former attitude toward the lovers as different from that de- 
scribed in the poem, we need not infer from this, as Schulze would 
have us do, that the god of love was hostile. The situation may as 
well have been that Cupid withheld his complete blessing. Possibly, 
the reference to Syria and Britain (22) might be taken as suggesting 
that Septimius has been away on a journey and is just returned from 
his wanderings. This hypothesis would at least explain why Cupid 
has not previously granted his full blessing. Again, we may admit 
that Catullus wished to set side by side two aspects of his thought; 
but this does not necessitate the conclusion of Schulze. The two ele- 
ments of the contrast may as well be Catullus’ impersonal portrayal 
of the love-scene (ll. 1-18) and his reflective remarks to the reader 
upon the picture which he has painted (ll. 19-26). At all events, the 
hypothesis for which Schulze contends strikes one on general grounds 
as far too subtle to be characteristic of Catullus. To acquaint the 
reader with the mise en scéne of an idyl, would not Catullus inevitably 
choose a more direct treatment? It is scarcely plausible that in such 
an essential aspect of his thought as Cupid’s attitude toward the lovers 
so downright a craftsman as Catullus would leave his reader in the 
dark until more than two-thirds of the poem was completed. The 


1 Cf. Ellis (Comment. 163): “‘. . . . No one will believe that sinistra ut ante could 
mean Amor, ut ante sinistra sternuit, (h.e. sternuendo se infestum significavit) sic nunc 
dextra sternuit approbationem.”’ At all events, dextram 1. (9) is, as Ellis shows, the read- 
ing to which the manuscripts point; and this reading is confirmed in some measure by 
Propertius’ use of a similar expression (candidus argutum sternuit omen Amor, [II. iii. 
24)). 
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poem then gives no indication that Cupid has previously been hostile 
to the lovers. Still less authority is to be found in the poem for the 
contention of some commentators that Acme and Septimius must be 
thought of as having quarreled before the beginning of the scene de- 
scribed by the poet. Some other explanation of wf ante must be 
sought.! 

This conclusion, however, involves a second difficulty: why should 
Catullus have seen fit to describe Cupid as sneezing on two occasions 
both of which have the same significance? For, if the god was not 
hostile and there was no quarrel, then both (or all) the sneezes were 
favorable omens. Indubitably, sinister (as well as laevus) often meant 
favorable or lucky. Countless references to the left as the lucky side 
in matters of Roman augury might be collected.* A representative 
instance is the statement of Cicero, himself an augur (De div. ii. 39. 
82): 

Ad nostri augurii consuetudinem dixit Ennius: 

Cum tonuit laevum bene tempestate serena. 


At Homericus Aiax apud Achillem querens de ferocitate Troianorum nescio 
quid hoc modo nuntiat: 


Prospera Iuppiter his dextris fulgoribus edit. 
Ita nobis sinistra videntur, Graiis et barbaris dextra meliora. 


Despite this well-established meaning of sinister, the word could mean 
quite the opposite; Catullus himself so uses it always (xii. 1; xxix. 15; 
xlvii. 1).3 

~ Here is confusion enough, but we must add the fact that Cicero 


1 The interpretation of O. Morgenstern (Curae Cat., prog. 1893, p. vii) may be 
mentioned at this point. He understands that by the words ut ante Catullus means 
ante aetatem suam and that he refers to the idea that the Greeks considered sneezing on 
the right a favorable omen while among the Romans of Catullus’ day a sneeze on the 
left was more auspicious. Ellis gives sufficient reasons for rejecting this theory. 


2 The reader may compare: Ennius (ed. Vahlen, 1903) Ann. i. 92; iii. 146; Plautus 
Pseud. 762; Cicero Fam. vi. 6. 7; De div. ii. 39. 83; Pliny Hist. nat. ii. 54; Vergil Georg. 
iv. 7; Ovid Fast. iv. 833; Pliny Pan. v. 3; Lucan i. 601; Plutarch Quaes. Rom. 78; Festus 
8.0. sinistrae, ed. K.O. Miller, p. 339; for other instances, together with a full treatment 
of the Roman lucky left and kindred subjects, cf. A. L. Frothingham, Ancient Orienta- 
tion Unveiled, A. J. A., XXI (1917), 55-76; 187-201; 420-48. 


3 For extensive collections of instances from Latin literature, cf. A. P. Wagener, 
Popular Associations of Right and Left in Rom. Lit. (diss., 1912), p. 57 et passim; Ellis, 
Comment., note on xii. 1. 
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says the Romans called favorable omens sinistra even if they occurred 
on the right (De div. ii. 39. 82): “. . . . haud ignoro quae bona sint, 
sinistra nos dicere, etiam si dextra sint.” Finally, the confusion is 
made complete by the Roman tendency to accept the Greek lucky 
right in place of their native (?) lucky left.! Because of these compli- 
cations, one may well despair of reaching a decision in the matter of 
the side regarded as lucky by the Romans, particularly inasmuch as 
Bouché-Leclereq and Wissowa have both failed to reach an entirely 
satisfactory solution of the problem of orientation which underlies 
the present question.? In fact, the matter of the Roman lucky side is 
so complex that two scholarly surveys of the evidence have resulted 
in opinions diametrically opposed.* Apparently, Plutarch and Servius 
considered the double use of sinister (laevus) sufficiently ambiguous 
to call for their explanations.‘ Dexter, on the other hand, was not 
used with the same diversity of meaning; of five other instances of the 
use of dexter in the work of Catullus none has an ominous significance. 
In four cases the right hand is meant (xxxiii. 3; lxiv. 312; lxiv. 230; xviii. 
143) and in the other the meaning is local (iv. 19). In the forty-fifth 
poem it seems probable that the poet would expect his reader to be 
conscious of the literal meaning of dexter because of its proximity to 


sinister (cf. iv. 19). But, of course, dexter often means simply lucky 
or favorable, with no appreciable reminiscence of its primitive mean- 
ing. From these well-known facts it seems logical to infer that 
Catullus’ use of dexter here with its two meanings (lucky, right) was a 
conscious double entendre.6 No parallel for such a play on dezter is 
familiar to me, but similar pointed use of words is characteristic of 


1 This point is attested by Frothingham, op. cit., pp. 61, 201; cf. also Wagener, 
op. cit, passim; Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. de la Div. dans l’ Antig. (Paris, 1882), IV, 188; 
Riese, ed. Cat. (1884), note on xlv. 8-9. 


2 Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit., IV, 21, n. 1; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kul. d. Rém. (Munich, 
1902), p. 452. 


$ Viz. Frothingham, op. cit., who decides for the left as the lucky side among the 
Romans; Wagener, op. cit., who decides for the right. 


4 Plut. Quaes. Rom. 78; Serv. on Aen. ii. 693. 
5 A wide range of instances is collected by Wagener, op. cit., p. 56. 


® Somewhat comparable is the English use of right with both moral and literal 
significance. 
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such forms of folk-literature as sententiae! and soldiers’ songs.? So 
far as we can determine, Catullus’ contemporaries may have been de- 
pendent upon the addition of dexter for an understanding of the lines.* 
What has long proved ambiguous to modern scholars might, in a far 
more obscure form, have troubled somewhat the casual readers among 
Catullus’ contemporaries. My suggestion is then that Catullus may 
have added dexter because (1) sinister alone was ambiguous and (2) 
dexter afforded a sort of wordplay by its double significance. 

There appears to be another reason for the two sneezes of Cupid. 
The germ of this theory was suggested by Rossbach (ed. Catullus 
[Leipzig, 1863] xi): “Sententia haec est: Amor, ut ante fecerat, a si- 
nistra ad dextram sternuit, quae fuit dextra approbatio vel omen 
secundum.” But this interpretation is open to the objection raised 
by Giri (De loc. qui sunt aut habentur corr. in Cat. car. [1894] 175), viz., 
that dextram does not equal ad dextram. Again, Ellis points out that 
if we accept Rossbach’s interpretation, the words ut ante would be 
appropriate only in line 18, but that in line 8 they would have no 
meaning. We have to do not with one sneeze from left to right but 
with two sneezes, one on the left and the other on the right. There 
is a sort of progression implied as Ellis has noted (Commentary on 
Catullus [1889]): “. . . . a progression from left to right analogous 
to the shifting of the ring from the left hand to the right which Pliny 
mentions as a cure for sneezing” (Hist. nat. xxviii. 57). The entire 
applicability of this particular passage to Catullus’ lines is, of course, 
impossible in view of the fact that the transfer of a ring from left to 


1 This fact is noted by F. P. Simpson, ed. Cat. (London, 1892), ad loc. Cf. e.g., 
“Male habebit medicus, nemo si male habuerit’’ (Sent. Fals. 192 in Woefflin ed. Pub. 
Syr. (Leipzig, 1869], p. 126); ‘‘aleator quanto in arte est melior, tanto est nequior’”’ 
(Pub. Syr. 33, [ed. Woeff.], p. 67); ‘“‘quae sunt maximae divitiae? non desiderare 
divitias’”’ (De moribus, 45 [ed. Woeff.], p. 140) ; “‘qui sese vincit sapiens minime vincitur”’ 
(Sent. Turicen. [ed. Woeff.], p. 114); ‘‘vita perit, mortis gloria non moritur’”’ (Sept. sap. 
sent. [ed. Woeff.], p. 151); this characteristic of sententiae is noted by Woeff. p. 11. 


2 Cf. e.g., the verse used by the soldiers when Anthony and Lepidus had proscribed 
two kinsmen: ‘‘de germanis non de Gallis triumphant consules’’ (Vell. Pat. ii. 67). 


3 Such expressions as Vergil’s intonuit laevum (Aen. ii. 693; cf. ix. 631; Geor. iv. 7) 
do not involve the same ambiguity, because reference is clearly to augury, in which 
connection the left appears to have been generally regarded as the lucky side. A possi- 
ble explanation of this fact is that the primitive lucky side among the Romans (Etrus- 
cans?) was the left and that in augury, due to the natural conservatism in such matters, 
the left was retained as the lucky side. 
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right hand was on occasion practiced as a means of averting an un- 
favorable omen (Petron. lxxiv. 1). The principle involved in Pliny’s 
statement, however, is without doubt of value in explaining the de- 
scription of Cupid’s sneezing. But the significance of the idea is far 
from fully brought out by this single passage. The notion appears to 
have been deeply imbedded in Roman augural lore; the statement of 
Accius quoted by Cicero (De div. i. 22. 45) implies as much: 
. » » « quod ad dexteram 

Cepit cursum ab laeva signum praepotens, pulcherrime 

Auguratum est rem Romanum publicam summam fore. 
In this case the movement of the sun from left to right (withershins) 
is interpreted as a favorable omen for the Roman people, although 
unfavorable for the king. One infers from Plautus’ statement (Cure. 
70; cf. Plutarch Camill. v) that the Romans turned to the right in 
prayer: “si deos salutas, dextrovorsum censeo.’”’ That this attitude 
of adoration is not a mere facing to the right is indicated by the remark 
of Pliny (Hist. nat. xxviii. 25): ‘“‘Totum corpus circumagimus, quod 
in laevum fecisse Galliae religiosius credunt.”! The fundamental 
character of the idea is illustrated by the practice called dextratio— 
the passing of certain objects from left to right in sacrificial cere- 
monies, in use among the Fratres Arvales.? It is asserted that the . 
Roman artist normally portrayed moving figures as advancing from 
left to right; the opposite direction would have suggested to the 
Roman mind ceremonies connected with the dead.*? Here are, per- 
haps, sufficient instances to indicate the great importance in the 
Roman mind of the direction left to right.‘ If the direction left to 
right was lucky, then naturally the sequence left-right was the favor- 


1 According to Athenaeus (iv. 36) the Celtae turned toward the right in reverencing 
the gods, but their service of wine was from right to left. 


2 Cf. C.I.L. VI. 1 no. 2104a, J. 28; Solinus xlv; 15 (ed. Mommsen [1864], p. 195). 
8 Cf. Frothingham, op. cit., p. 431. 


4 For further indications of the importance of any motion withershins, cf. Jevons, 
Class. Rev., X (1896), 22 ff. For discussion of the widespread connection of motion left 
to right with primitive solar and stellar cults, cf. D. A. Mackenzie, The Migration of 
Symbols (New York, 1926), pp. 123, 131 and Index, s.v. “‘circuit.’’ Despite these in- 
stances one must not forget that there was apparently considerable confusion, in the 
Roman mind at least, between the left and right as lucky sides. Cf. e.g., Livy’s account 
(i. 18) of the transfer of the lituus from the left hand of the augur to the right at the 
ceremony sanctioning the choice of Numa as king. 
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able one. Wherever Catullus mentions left and right together, left 
comes first (cf. iv. 19; xiv. 311).!_ The sneezing of Cupid first on the 
left and then on the right is thus made clearer. 

In comparison, Ellis’ suggestion that Catullus may have reference 
to the association of the right with the male and the left with the 
female does not seem probable. Ellis points out the importance of the 
left and right in the ideas of the ancient world concerning the deter- 
mination of sex. It is also well known that the right was commonly 
associated with the male and the left with the female in ancient inter- 
pretation of dreams (Artem. Onirocrit. i. 2). Outside these acroamati- 
cal fields (neither of which is remotely suggested by Catullus here) 
there appears to be little connection of the left and right with sex. 
Even in dealing with ancient ideas on these subjects the connection 
often fails to hold good.? 

As a further reason for the double sneeze of Cupid it should be add- 
ed that single omens appear to be mentioned less frequently than two 
or more together. Servius’ note on the Aeneid (ii. 691)—a passage 
similar in one respect to the sneezing of Cupid in Catullus’ poem— 
explains this convention. When a flame touches gently the hair of 
Iulus, Anchises prays that the omen may be confirmed (haec omina 
firma), and the prayer is answered by thunder on the left. Servius 
comments (in part): “. . . . Non enim unum augurium vidisse suf- 
ficit, nisi confirmetur ex simili; nam si dissimilia sint posteriora, sol- 
vuntur priora.”” How prevalent the idea here expressed by Servius 
must have been may be inferred, perhaps, from the wide use of 
secundus (sequor) in the sense of favorable. Therefore, it may well 
have seemed natural to Catullus (on the ground that two omens are 
a favorable sign) to have portrayed the god as sneezing twice—quite 
as natural, surely, as the theory seemed to Aristotle (Probl. xxxiii. 3) 
that men do usually sneeze just twice, because they have two nostrils. 

The sequence of events in the poem may now, I think, be logically 
explained. Cupid has, before the beginning of the poem, sneezed on 
the left—a single, ambiguous omen to be explained or confirmed by 


1 Too much stress must not be laid upon this point, however; Lucretius, Vergil, 
Tibullus, and others are apparently indifferent to the order; and in Catullus’ case met- 
rical convenience may have been the determining factor. 


2 Cf. Wagener, op. cit., p. 33. 
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what may follow. Dramatically Catullus plunges in medias res. The 
lovers have for some time been engaged in expression of their passion 
—-perhaps, as they dine—but Catullus pictures merely the climax of 
this amoebaean love-idyl. After the declaration of the lovers in the 
scene described, the god again sneezes, this time on the right. Cupid 
has before been pleased, but the present protestations of Acme and 
Septimius delight him. The second sneeze on the right explains and 
confirms the favorable intention of the first on the left and makes 
clear Cupid’s completed satisfaction. The words ut ante—applied to 
the time of the first sneeze to the left—naturally refer to a period 
shortly before the beginning of the poem. Consequently, Cupid 
sneezed once immediately before the lovers’ declarations and again, 
as the poem records, after the lovers’ declarations. The first omen is 
prophetic; the second, corroborative. In order to understand the ap- 
positeness of the phrase ab auspicio bono profecti 1. (19), the reader 
should not lose sight of the fact that sneezing, when thought of as an 
omen, was often associated, like some other omens, with the begin- 
ning of any undertaking—e.g., embarking for a journey, in this case 
Vembarquement pour Cythére. 

Ellis, Munro, Postgate, Friedrich, Giri, Pleitner, and others have 
agreed in thinking it necessary to attempt some reconstruction of the 
scene of the poem in terms of actual circumstances.! One would nat- 
urally be led to follow the example of such scholars were it not for 
the fact that their attempts seem to have proved unsuccessful. If we 
discard the conception of Cupid as a statue that sneezes approval, 
there is, at any rate, substantial agreement that the god is to be 
thought of as hovering over or running about the lovers somewhat as 
he is described elsewhere by Catullus (circumcursans hinc illinc saepe 
Cupido, Ixvili. 133; ef. Hor. Car. I. ii. 34; Tib. IT. v. 39). But the 
various descriptions of the positions of the lovers differ widely; to 
review them here is unnecessary. 

Let us, however, examine Munro’s reconstruction as typical. 

Septimius is resting on a couch of some sort and is leaning with the right 
side against it: Acme is reclining on his bosom. They are both therefore 


1 Postgate, Jour. of Philol., XVII (1888), 236; Giri, op. cit., p. 175; Friedrich, ed. 
Cat. (1908), ad loc. K. Pleitner (Stud. zu Cat., prog. (1896), p. 115) suggests that Acme 
and Septimius are near a statue of Cupid to which huic in the phrase huic uno domino 
(1. 14) refers; this suggestion is refuted by Friedrich (ed. Cat. [1908], ad loc.). 
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looking more or less towards the left. Septimius declares that he loves her 
as dearly as mortal man can love. The moment he has said this, Love well 
pleased, standing on their left, sneezes at them approval towards the right 
(as he must do, being as he is on their left). 

If Septimius reclined on his right side, he did not follow what appears 
to have been the usual Roman custom—reclining on the left side, at 
least at the table (cf. Marquart-Mau, Privatleben der Rémer (Leipzig, 
1886], p. 303). If Septimius was reclining on either side, how could 
Acme recline on his bosom? In Munro’s statement that “they are 
both therefore looking more or less towards the left,’’ whose left is 
meant? The lovers’ left would be toward the zenith if they reclined 
on the right side; the spectator’s left would depend upon his position— 
an item not discussed by Munro. What can be taken as the meaning 
of the words: “Love . . . . standing on their left, sneezes at them ap- 
proval towards the right (as he must do, being as he is on their left)’’? 
Surely Love might as easily sneeze in one direction as another; his 
position on the lovers’ left has nothing to do with the matter. One 
finds difficulty in understanding Munro’s remark: “The scene which 
the poet paints is quite distinct to my mind.” 

Why should not the precise posture of Acme and Septimius remain 
a matter of as slight concern to us as it did apparently to Catullus? 
The essential circumstances are given clearly (tenens in gremio, |. 2; 
caput reflectens, ... . ocellos . . . . saviata, ll. 10, 11); the reader 
need go no further in imagination than Catullus has gone. The use of 
sinister and dexter may, as I have tried to indicate, be sufficiently ex- 
plained without this analysis. Attempts to bring out whether Sep- 
timius was reclining on his left or right side tend to dull rather than 
to sharpen the focus of the picture.! 

However, this attempt to reconstruct Catullus’ scene in precise 
pictorial detail has taken another form. In commenting upon the posi- 
tion of Cupid, Kroll (ed. Catullus [1923]) has referred to Aetion’s paint- 
ing of the Cupids at the wedding of Alexander which is described by 
Lucian (Herod. v). The similarity between the painting described by 
Lucian and the love-scene of Acme and Septimius is not strikingly 
suggestive, for Alexander was standing whereas Septimius was cer- 


1 XLV is one of Catullus’ non-personal poems. In common with the others of this 
class it displays an indefiniteness quite unlike the personal poems. Cf. E. P. Morris, 
An Interpret. of Cat. VIII, Conn. Acad. Trans., XV (1909), No. 5, 147. 
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tainly seated or reclining. Again, Roxana, Alexander’s bride, was 
shown modestly lowering her eyes—an attitude quite unlike that of 
Acme. In Aetion’s painting there were several Cupids engaged in 
bringing the lovers together; the single Cupid of Catullus’ scene has 
no call to be so occupied. 

Motives nearer to the scene described by te poet are not uncom- 
mon in the remains of Campanian wall-painting. One good example 
shows two lovers seated, looking into each other’s eyes. The maiden 
touches lightly the chin of her lover. Two winged Cupids are repre- 
sented—one standing beside the maiden, the other flying near the 
youth’s shoulder.! These lovers are not identified. However, similar 
motives are found in paintings of Aphrodite and Ares,? Theseus and 
Ariadne,* Aphrodite and Adonis.‘ The point worthy of note in the 
present connection is that Cupid appears to be commonly present in 
such scenes. Indeed, one may consider the god of love a conventional 
motive in love-scenes portrayed in Campanian wall-painting. There 
is no conclusive indication, of course, that Catullus was drawing upon 
his memory of any painting. But if one is thinking of possible pictorial 
sources, it would perhaps be more natural to cite instances from 
Campanian wall-painting than a work of Aetion known to us through 
a literary description and that by Lucian. 

Thus far no account has been taken of the fact that the descrip- 
tion of the sneezing of Cupid is repeated as a refrain after the declara- 
tion of Acme (ll. 17-18). In somewhat the same manner a line is re- 
peated as a refrain in the twenty-ninth poem (ll. 5, 9). Such explana- 

1. Pfuhl, Malerei u. Zeichnung der Griech. (Munich, 1923), Vol. III, p. 286, pl. 
667; for description, cf. Vol. II, p. 833, sec. 913. Similar is the painting given by Pfuhl, 
op. cit., Vol. III, p. 288, pl. 669. Cf. also Reinach, Repertoire de Peintures Grecques et 
Romaines (Paris, 1922), p. 401. 

2 Pfuhl, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 287, pl. 668; cf. Reinach, op. cit., p. 65. 


3M. J. Barré, Herculan. et Pomp. (Paris, 1870), Vol. III, p. 35, pl. 109; Reinach, 
op. cit., pp. 111 ff. 


4 Barré, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 28, pl. 105; Reinach, op. cit., p. 64. 


5 Unlike the refrains in poems lxi and lxii, that in poem xlv (and perhaps that in 
poem xxix) seems to be reminiscent of pastoral poetry (cf. Theocr. i, ii; Vergil, Ecl. viii; 
Chomeley, ed. Theocr. [1901], note on i. 64). Catullus has adopted here the strophical 
correspondence characteristic of pastoral (cf. Conington, ed. Vergil [1899], I. 20); but 
in Catullus the refrain ends the stanza (as in Vergil Ecl. viii) instead of beginning the 
stanza as in Theocritus i. ii. Again poem xlv is amoebaean like a common type of 
pastoral (cf. e.g., Theocr. iv, v, vi, viii, ix, x, xiv, xv; Vergil Ecl. iii, vii; Horace Car. 
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tion of lines 8 and 9 as we have given will apply equally well to the 
repetition. Despite the difference in the reading of the manuscripts 
in lines 17 and 18 from that in lines 8 and 9, there is no reason why 
the two passages should not originally have been alike.! 

We may summarize the discussion here. In the first place, 
Catullus is justified in describing the circumstances of the sneezing 
of Cupid in order to show that this instance of the omen was favor- 
able. Secondly, the words ut ante do not refer to a previous inimical 
attitude on the part of the god, nor to a lovers’ quarrel, because (1) 
nunc may be explained otherwise, and (2) we should be brought to 
the absurdity of sinistra approbatio. Thirdly, Cupid sneezes twice, 
because (1) sinister alone was ambiguous but not with dexter added, 
(2) the direction left to right (and so the sequence left-right) was 
lucky, and (3) two omens were better than one. Finally, it seems prob- 
able that Catullus did not intend his reader to add precise pictorial 
details to his sketch of the love-scene of Acme and Septimius. 


Hanover, New Hampssire 


III. ix is somewhat similar). Catullus has also adopted in poem xlv the convention of 
amoebaean poetry according to which each speaker attempts to surpass his predecessor 
(cf. poem lxvii, which is dialogue but does not follow this amoebaean convention of 
avéinoes). One might further compare Catullus’ poem with the type of pastoral which 
depicts the rustic singing-contest (e.g., Theocr. v, vi, viii; Vergil Ecl. iii, vii) in which 
case Cupid would be the judge present at such events. A curious fact about poem xlv 
is that in it Catullus uses both refrain and amoebaean arrangement in a sort of con- 
taminatio which, so far as I know, does not occur elsewhere. 

1 MSS. have sinistravit (1. 17). The explanation given by Friedrich (ed. Cat.) is 
convincing: sinstravit resulted from the running together of sinistra ut; the form sinis- 
traut was mistaken for a vulgar perfect and corrected to sinistravit. Analogous instances 
are cited by Friedrich. 





THE ITHAKA PROBLEM AGAIN 


By A. SHEWAN 


ROFESSOR FRASER, in Classical Philology, XXIII, 213 ff., 
P=: Classical Weekly, XXII, 47 f., propounds a new solution of 

the difficulties believed by some to attend the identification of 
Homer’s Ithaka. He finds that Cefalonia is the island, a conclusion 
arrived at before by one or two authorities. But when he goes on to 
assert that Thiaki, the traditional Ithaka, is Homer’s small islet 
Asteris, and that the Homeric Dulichium is Corfu, he makes demands 
on our credulity such as no participant in Ithakan controversy, 
ferax monstrorum as it has been, has ever made yet. He believes that 
Homer had a more or less detailed knowledge of the geography, relies 
on the general descriptions given and episodes recounted, and in trans- 
lating the terms used by the poet professes to employ the most gener- 
ally accepted interpretations, and all this is good. On a first discus- 
sion of the startling novelties now offered for our acceptance it will be 
sufficient to consider the principal points in the identifications. 

It is a weakness of his scheme, as it is of Dérpfeld’s Leukas-Ithaka, 
that he discards the “Catalogue of the Ships” in the Iliad, on the 
ground that it is “now almost universally rejected.” This is an in- 
stance of the use of unjustifiably strong language that is not infre- 
quent in the professor’s two papers. The statement is far from accu- 
rate in these days. Allen’s work has rehabilitated the “Catalogue.” 
He has, in the opinion of many, proved its genuineness by exhaustive 
inquiry as to every entry in it, and resuscitated and strengthened the 
old view of Freeman that no one would have had any motive to con- 
coct the document in a later age, or could have concocted it had he 
had the will. But more than that, Mr. M. S. Thompson, in a paper 
that is somewhat strangely avoided in attacks on the “Catalogue” — 
“The Distribution of Mycenaean Remains and the Homeric Cata- 
logue,”’ in Liverpool Annals, Volume IV—has provided the best pos- 
sible support for Mr. Allen’s view. In the words of Professor Myres, 
himself a master of ancient geography, in The Year’s Work in Classical 
Studies for 1912, he has shown “by a completely documented survey 
[Cuasstca, Parovoer, XXIV, January, 1929) 60 
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of the actual sites, how very close the agreement is between the dis- 
tribution of Mycenaean sites and that of the allies of Agamemnon in 
the Homeric Catalogue.” Surely the inference is that we have in it a 
genuine, ancient gazetteer of Mycenaean Greece, un tableau fidéle, as 
Glotz describes it in La Civilisation égéenne, p. 450, de la Gréce achéenne, 
a la veille de Vinvasion dorienne. At any rate, we have good ground 
for rejecting this initial postulate for present purposes. 

In regard to the identity of Ithaka, I notice two points in the 
“broad general descriptions” on which Professor Fraser relies. He holds 
that the description given of the mountain in the Homeric Ithaka can 
refer only to Monte Negro in Cefalonia, the highest of all the peaks in 
these western islands. “By no stretch of the imagination can wretched 
little Thiaki be regarded as the splendid far-seen Ithaca of Homer.” 
The mountain Homer refers to must be “gigantic in height and pre- 
eminent above all in the neighbourhood.”” Homer of course does not 
say this; it is all extracted from the two epithets dpurpemés and evdeie- 
dov, of which “conspicuous” and “clear to view” are perfectly good 
equivalents. And then the epithet xpavan, used of Ithaka. I think Iam 
correct in saying no one has ever questioned its applicability to Thiaki, 
but now we must reconsider the point, because it “appears to indicate 
a peculiarly elevated and mountainous nature,” and to that the “tri- 
fling islet’’ Thiaki cannot aspire. But the very idea of height, let alone 
of peculiarly great height, is hard to get out of xpavads. A scholiast, on 
¢ 346, does give tyndn, and Hesychius iyndédv as well as rpaxd, but 
neither of them with any suggestion of exceeding great altitude. But 
Professor Fraser professes, as I have said, to follow the most generally 
accepted interpretation of a Homeric word, and there is no doubt about 
this one. The moderns—and I have consulted four Homeric lexicons, 
including that of Mr. Cunliffe, who is an authority to the professor, 
and Liddell and Scott and Stephanus—give with one consent “rug- 
red,” “rocky,” and nothing more. ‘Peculiarly elevated” certainly 
will not do. And when support for the argument is claimed from 
Hymn. Ap. 428, ’I@axns 7’ dpos aim) wépavro, one can only wonder, 
for nothing could be more “peculiarly” ordinary and unimpressive 
than a mere aim. 

Again it is said of Thiaki that, “had it been Ithaca, its extraordi- 
nary configuration—two islands connected by a narrow isthmus— 
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could hardly have escaped notice in the Homeric account.” A legiti- 
mate argument; it has been used against Leukadists in respect of the 
absence of all reference to the white cliffs of Leukas, if Leukas be the 
Homeric Ithaka. Unfortunately in the present case the notice Pro- 
fessor Fraser misses is contained in the epithet déu@iados. That he re- 
gards as a “conventionality,” and that is precisely what it is not. 
It occurs five times in the Odyssey, always of Ithaka, while a very 
similar epithet, and one of the same metrical value, dudipuros, occurs 
four times, thrice applied to vf#gos and once to Dia. This surely indi- 
cates that dudiados is descriptive of some feature of Ithaka not found 
in the islands generally, and when we trace the uses of the word in 
literature, we find reason to believe that that feature is just the “ex- 
traordinary configuration” that Homer is now said to have left un- 
noticed. I have found five such references. One of these is in Apol- 
lonius Rhodius to Dia, but the other four are to Lemnos and Corinth, 
and a glance at the map will show that these are two localities where 
the configuration of Thiaki is repeated. For these reasons I venture to 
think that the word in question is extremely significant, and strongly 
confirms the identity of Thiaki with the Ithaka of the Odyssey. 

But Thiaki, we learn for the first time in years of Ithakan dis- 
cussion, is just Homer’s Asteris. od ueyadn, of Asteris, has usually been 
taken as, with litotes,=“‘very small,” yixporarn, but now we are to 
render it “‘not large,” and so applicable to Thiaki, though when else- 
where Professor Fraser describes Thiaki as a “trifling” and “wretched 
little” islet, he seems to admit the litotes without a qualm. But the 
great point in the identification is that Thiaki has in Vathy the long- 
sought-for Acuéves Gudiduyor which Homer gives his Asteris, and which 
the Wooers chose as the headquarters of their plot against Telema- 
chus. We shall return to this selection presently, but meantime there 
is an objection which is fatal to the equation Thiaki-Asteris, that is, 
the impossibility of reconciling the position of the former with that 
of the latter as described by Homer. Asteris is év wopOud ’I0dxKns Te 
Layo re, that is, to Professor Fraser, between Cefalonia and Leukas. 
Now he twice renders rop@ués by “strait,” taking, according to his 
rule, “the most natural interpretation” of the word. But let anyone 
look at the map and say if, by any stretch of the imagination, the ex- 
panse of sea in which Thiaki lies can be described as a strait. zopOuds 
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must in fact be expanded from “strait,” through the despairing Dérp- 
feld’s Wasserweg and Mr. Brewster’s “trade-route,” into any bit of 
sea to which one may be compelled to apply it. The actual position 
of Thiaki as we know it suffices to negative effectually this new equa- 
tion. 

The fact that the traditional Asteris, the islet of Daskalio off the 
coast of Cefalonia, has no Aiwévas dudidipous now has misled Pro- 
fessor Fraser, as it has misled many other writers on the subject. 
But it has been shown in Classical Philology, XXIII, 119 ff., that that 
is not a real difficulty by any means. 

And how are we to reconcile this identification with the account of 
Telemachus’ return from the Peloponnesus? We are to understand 
that that voyage is “impossible of rational explanation on the basis 
of the Leukas-Ithaca or the Thiaki-Ithaca theories.” For the latter 
the allegation is quite inaccurate. A perfectly rational explanation 
has been given on the basis of the Homeric narrative, and it is for the 
objector to expound in detail its irrationality. 

On the new theory the story of the voyage is said to be “simplicity 
itself.”’ Absolute unintelligibility would, we may suggest, be a better 
description. We cannot believe that the Wooers would go all the way 
to Vathy on the other side of Thiaki. From the heights of Thiaki 
they could no doubt watch by day, but for their cruising by night it 
was a thoroughly unsuitable choice. They would have every night to 
go up north to get out of the gulf, then turn south along the whole 
coast of southern Thiaki, and then along the south of the island in 
order to watch the approach to the town on the Bay of Samos. That 
was all they had to watch, for of course they knew nothing of Athene’s 
warning to Telemachus, and would assume the youth would return to, 
as he had started from, the capital town. And how are we to under- 
stand the “details” on this new theory? All Telemachus had to do, all 
Athene had to tell him to do, was to make straight for the southern 
end of Cefalonia. There was no danger there; the Wooers could not 
possibly come so far south. What, then, are we to make of the rigma- 
role of instructions in which the goddess indulges, to keep éxas vnowy, 
to make for the Pointed Isles, even to sail by night, when all that was 
necessary was the simple intimation stated above. éxas vjowr, it is 
stated, ‘clearly means Thiaki or any other island between the two” 
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(Ithaka-Cefalonia and Same-Leukas, apparently). Clearly! Will any- 
one admit such an assumption? And as to the Pointed Isles, nothing 
can be made of them, unless a desperate allusion to the sharp peak of 
Monte Negro can be held to suffice. No, the new theory only multi- 
plies difficulties. It “‘sinks or swims,” its author says, “on the strength 
of its ability to account for the details of the Telemachan episode.” 
It sinks, I venture to think, so weighted with difficulty that it can 
hardly reappear to “repair its drooping head.” 

I pass from Thiaki-Asteris to Dulichium-Corfu. The four islands 
—Dulichium, Same, Zacynthus, with Ithaka—are, it is said, “men- 
tioned as it were in the breath.” Surely, then, they are a group; three 
of them, everyone will admit, certainly are, and it seems prima facie 
unlikely that the fourth is to be found far away to the north all by 
itself, as Corfuis. In mitigation it is said that the distance from Corfu 
to Leukas, the most northerly of the other three, is no greater than 
from Leukas to Zante. But it is great, very great, when compared with 
the distance, in no case more than ten or twelve miles, between any 
two adjoining members of the Leukas-Zante group. Once more, one 
has only to look at the map, and the necessity for doing so is illustrated 
by Professor Fraser’s next point. Corfu is the Long Island par excel- 
lence. Granted; one may even add to his argument the fact that it was 
called Makris as well as Drepane in antiquity. But riven, as Mark 
Twain once said, by a very thunderbolt of exaggeration, he goes on to 
say that “the name ‘long’ befits none other of the large islands in the 
slightest degree.’”’ How anyone can dare to say that who has seen the 
long, straight western coastline of Leukas on the map it is hard to 
think. I think I remember that an advocate of Leukas-Same finds the 
“length’’ of Cefalonia evidence that it is Dulichium. When it is argued 
that Corfu is narrow compared with its length, we can again say grant- 
ed. Leukas is so only in a minor degree. Corfu may have the better 
title to the appellation; Dulichium’s is perfectly good, and it has the 
appellation, as Corfu had in its Makris. Ancient mariners would not 
consider curiously about proportions of length and breadth, but they 
could appreciate a sail past a long, straight wall of cliff. 

Professor Fraser has failed to notice an argument against Dulichi- 
um-Corfu in the passage in Hymn. Apoll. to which he appeals in 
another connection noted above. In line 420 of the Hymn, Dulichium 
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is mentioned as coming into the view of the sailors, who are off Phea 
in the Peloponnesus. It surely will not be contended that they could 
from there see Corfu, the highest ground in which is in the north of 
the island, one hundred and fifty miles away. 

The passage in the ‘Catalogue of the Ships” which deals with the 
realm of Meges, oi 5’ éx AovAxiovo "Exiwawy 6’ iepdwr, vnowr al vaiover 
mépnv adds "Htb0s Gvra, is said to be “wholly unreliable,” but reasons 
are not given, except the staggering assertion that the Echinae are 
not beyond the sea, nor do they face Elis! Let anyone look at the map 
and consider that statement! Let him also consider the course taken 
by the author of the “Catalogue.”” He enumerates the districts or 
principalities of Northern Greece, then takes up the Peloponnese, be- 
ginning with Argos and working on in regular order, and ending with 
Elis. The islands across the sea remain. He might begin with Za- 
cynthus in the south; instead he chooses Dulichium in the north, 
evidently adjoining the Echinae, and so in all probability Leukas. 
But we are to suppose that he begins with Corfu and leaps thence to 
Echinae, making this combination the kingdom of Meges. A strangely 
constituted realm, stranger even than the Cefalonia-plus-Echinae of 
the supporters of Dulichium-Cefalonia! And Corfu, for the first time 
in its history, enters into Achaeis, leaving the adjoining Thesprotia, 
and Acarnania between the coast and Aetolia, as the only non-partici- 
pants in the Troica. What there can be against the two lines in the 
“Catalogue” quoted above, except to those who have an aversion to 
accepting anything in Homer in the sense that it bears on its face, it 
is hard to see. No matter who the Cataloguer, as Dr. Leaf dubbed the 
author of the Boiotia, was, or when he lived, the combination of Corfu 
and the Echinae is not to be credited. 

Nor does the Thesprotian yarn support the new identification. 
It reads as if the Dulichium to which Odysseus was being sent was at a 
distance, and not merely a mile or two across the water to an island 
off the Thesprotian coast. The yains roAddv arérdw vnis of £339 is 
unintelligible otherwise. That the yarn in no way conflicts with 
Dulichium-Leukas has been repeatedly shown. 

The lord of Dulichium in the “Catalogue” is Meges. The Akastos 
of the Thesprotian yarn is only a basileus, and in all probability a 
man of straw (see Classical Philology, XIX, 46 ff.). There is no con- 
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flict between the Iliad and the Odyssey regarding the lordship of 
Dulichium. Professor Fraser argues on N 685 ff.—a passage which 
Dr. Leaf made a “Catalogue” and called ‘“‘The Ionia,” for which see 
Classical Philology, XIX 49 ff.—that Meges and his Epeians came 
from Southern Greece; but how he can justify that inference by the 
association of Meges with, inter alios, Boeotians, Locrians, and Phthi- 
ans quite baffles me. 

And if Corfu is a member of the group of four islands, it is surely 
mavureprarn, and must be the Homeric Ithaka itself. Ithaka-Corfu 
may sound to most inquirers a more startling proposition than even 
Dulichium-Corfu, and impossible for anyone to entertain. But in- 
deed it has actually been propounded quite recently in Germany! 
Ithaka-Zante has not yet been appropriated. 

And finally the new equation has to reckon with the evidence that 
Corfu is, as the ancients believed—the foolish Corfiotes of classical 
times were even proud of the association—the Scheria of the Odyssey. 
Professor Fraser holds an old view that Scheria is fairyland, a Weiss- 
nichtwo, which is difficult in face of Bérard’s demonstration based on 
the most painstaking inquiry on the spot. One would need some rea- 
sons for rejecting the conclusion. The bare dictum of Professor Fraser 
that it “has nothing whatever to support it” is hardly satisfying! The 
grounds set out in papers in Classical Philology, Volumes XIII, XIV, 
and Classical Quarterly, Volume XIII, for rejecting the old supra- 
mundane view of Scheria have still to be invalidated. At any rate, 
the case set out above against Dulichium-Corfu seems to negative it 
beyond question. 

These are the principal weaknesses of this new arrangement of the 
islands. Some minora I can only refer to. The episode of the Phoeni- 
cian sailors driven north from Elis, v 274 ff., is explained by knowledge 
familiar to “any seafaring man,” but any mere landsman can see that 
a southerly gale might be strong enough to prevent a landing on that 
coast. Then we have to ask where the Krokyleia and Aigilips of the 
“Catalogue” are. The point is discussed in Classical Philology, 
XXIII, 118 f., and elsewhere. And on some of the expressions used 
in the passage early in 1, which have been much discussed in connec- 
tion with Leukas-Ithaka, we need some enlightenment—déyd¢l 6é vijcor, 
for example, x@ayadn, which, if difficult of Thiaki, seems to be quite 
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impossible of Cefalonia, the werdmicbe of v 241, the mpds "HALdos of 
¢ 347, and others. There are many difficulties still to be encountered. 

The rejection of the “Catalogue of the Ships” will be to many a 
fundamental difficulty in considering the new theory. The attitude 
adopted to tradition is another. Year after year archaeologists and 
others have been proving that it often tells us of actual happenings, 
and of others which have at least a foundation in fact. In the present 
case tradition is said to be ‘wholly worthless as a mentor, largely on 
account of the extraordinary upheavals of settlement that attended 
the coming of the Dorians.”” But unfortunately there is no ground for 
believing in any such upheavals in these islands, and none is now pro- 
duced. That has always been the reply to Dérpfeld on this point, and 
he is helpless. He thinks it enough to chalk up “‘Dorians” on the wall 
and run round the corner. To Professor Fraser “it is not difficult to 
account for the transference of the name Ithaca,” that is, from Cefa- 
lonia, “‘to the little neighbouring island of Asteris,” that is, Thiaki, 
“during the Dark Ages of Greek history.’”” Who will agree? Would 
Cefalonia so readily part with its glorious past and its proprietary 
right in one of the greatest figures of heroic Greece, and to wretched 
little Thiaki? Credat Judaeus! But enough has been written in many 
essays on this subject, and there is no material for a reply. 

Considering all that has been written in controversy about Ithaka, 
it does seem that the language used in these two papers is far too 
strong. That does not improve a case, and it does not appear likely 
that Dulichium-Corfu and Asteris-Thiaki will appeal to anyone who 
has studied the subject. Few who can be so described will agree that 
the traditional view of Ithaka is a “hopeless cause.” 


St. ANDREWS 
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remarkable because acquired mainly directly and not with the 
aid of the handbooks, lexica, commentaries, indexes, and other 
apparatus which make life both easier and more complicated today. 
The scholars of this period, men like Scaliger and Sigonius and Cuias 
—the latter not a scholar by profession—left behind them great ac- 
cumulations of editions and notes. We have been so enthralled by 
their achievement and so conscious of our debt to them that we are 
inclined to forget the flaws in their textual criticism. It was, of course, 
not their fault that modern standards of critical scholarship did not 
yet exist and that modern technique was at that time impossible. So 
far am I from wishing to depreciate their work that I realize fully the 
debt that the twentieth century owes to them. It is not, I hope, un- 
grateful to wish that they had done something more. They had access 
to many MSS that were doomed to destruction in the confusion of 
the century, but they lacked the facilities and the incentive to make 
the readings of those MSS fully available to us. In consequence, the 
whole body of sixteenth-century scholarship needs, in my judgment, 
to be examined and evaluated, and the character and quality of the 
MSS then accessible but now lost determined. More than one scholar 
of the time has been shown to be deficient in critical judgment, accord- 
ing to later standards at least; and there is no reason to believe that 
even Scaliger was infallible. In the case of Petronius, I am convinced 
* that Pithoeus is more to be trusted. Such a work as this may lessen 
somewhat our appreciation of our predecessors, but it will give us a 
more complete acquaintance with them and the basis for a juster 
judgment. It can, of course, be undertaken only under special condi- 
tions; these are not ideal in the present case, but approach such a state 
closely enough to warrant an experiment in the determination of the 
sources of this edition. 
The preceding remarks apply with particular force to Petronius. 


The foundation of a considerable part of the Satiricon consists of 
[Cuassica Paotoey, XXIV, January, 1929] 68 


T= sixteenth century was a period of vast knowledge, the more 
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three editions, of which one is in MS form. They are the editions of 
Tornaesius, 1575; Pithoeus, 1577 and 1587 (the two not distinguished 
by Biicheler); and the MS of Scaliger (Leid. Scal. 61), designated 
“t,”? “Dp,” “L,” respectively, by editors. Their sources are described 
with characteristic lack of precision. Tornaesius is maddening in his 
Preface when he speaks of one MS—of course the most important— 
as secured “‘a clarissimo viro, cui nos et quotquot Musas, Musarumve 
filios et alumnos in honore habent, tantum debemus, quantum vix 
dici potest.’’ Perhaps some cipher herein conceals the name of Cuias 
or someone else, but the simpler course of mentioning him by name 
was not the way of the sixteenth century. 

Likewise, other scholars left notes and commentaries in great 
abundance. They are full of references to codex optimus, codex vetus 
or vetustissimus, codex valde bonus, etc., not to mention similar 
exemplaria, which may be MSS or editions as the caprice of the user 
dictates. The task of sorting out the real from the imaginary MSS 
in this mass of material is laborious and difficult, and I have no desire 
to anticipate investigations of the sort now in progress. This paper is 
an attempt at a solution of a small problem of similar nature, and 
suggests an undertaking which I have shown to be necessary in the 
case of Petronius and perhaps not without value for the study of other 
authors as well. 

The University of Chicago Library possesses an edition of the 
Bellum Civile of Petronius, published in 1523 by Singrenius. It is not 
mentioned by Biicheler, in the Notitia Literaria in the Bipontine edi- 
tion of 1790, in Gaselee’s Bibliography of Petronius, or any other list 
of Petronian editions known to me. It has then a bibliographical in- 
terest, if nothing else. Gaselee does, however, mention an edition pub- 
lished by the same man in 1517; this I have not seen. Nor have I seen 
the Busch editions of 1500 and 1508, the former of which Biicheler 
believes to have been based on MS sources similar to those used by 
Singrenius, the latter of which Gaselee thinks was a reprint of the 
1500 edition and the basis of the 1517 Singrenius edition. Busch, as I 
shall show, may be an intermediary between Singrenius and the MSS, 
but he can hardly be anything more. Whether the Chicago volume is 
a mere reprint of the 1517 edition is unknown to me: the titles are 
quite different. The earlier title, as quoted by Gaselee (p. 146) is 
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“Petronii Arbitri poetae insignis atque praeclari Satyra non minus 
festiva et elegans quam studiosae iuventuti frugifera ac utilis nuper 
exactissime in lucem edita”’; the later title is simply ‘“‘Petronii Arbitri 
Poetae insignis Satira in qua acriter uitia insectatur.” The difference 
between these titles suggests that the later edition is something more 
than a reprint. I wish to express my gratitude to the authorities of 
the Library and to the Latin Department for permission to use the 
book for this purpose. 

In attempting to determine the MSS used by an editor of the 
Bellum Civile, it is natural to think first of MSS containing only the 
poem. Three such MSS are known, although most of the more com- 
plete MSS contain the poem and parts are found in the florilegia. Full 
reports of all three are given by Beck (The MSS of the Satyricon of 
Petronius Arbiter Described and Collated) and a partial report of one 
(M) is given by Biicheler. Their reports so often disagree that I have 
secured, through the courtesy of the Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek, 
complete photographs of the portion of M containing the poem.! 
Since it is necessary to refer to other MSS, I insert a table of the MSS 
referred to in this paper (see Table I).? 


TABLE I 
Symbol Library Designation and Date 
Leidensis Scal. 61, s. 18 
Editio Pithoei, 1577 or 1587 
Editio Tornaesii, 1575 
Monacensis 23713, s. 15 
Dresdensis 141, s. 15 
I sips caruncvoneaddcernaenes |X 
Bernensis 357, s. 9 
Parisinus 8049, s. 11-12 
Parisinus 6842D, s. 11 
Parisinus 7989, s. 15 
Vaticanus Urb. 670, s. 15 
Laurentianus 47.31, s. 15 
1 This MS, Monacensis 23713, bears on f. 153r the date 1408, which is accepted by 


Bicheler and Beck. The Library authorities, however, inform me that this date is a 
scribal error; and the MS clearly belongs to the last third of the century. 


? This list includes only the MSS which contain the Bellum Civile. The assignment 
to groups is tentative and is based on my own studies rather than on the work of 
Biicheler, Beck, and Ernout. I hope to discuss this grouping in more detail a little later. 
For the readings of MSS other than BDLMPRpt, I have depended on the reports of 
Bicheler and Beck, indicating their disagreements when significant. To print here a 
full collation of the readings would require excessive space, and I have therefore con- 
tented myself with examples. 


yorruidaqecUe 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Library Designation and Date 

Messaniensis, 8. 12-13 

Leidensis Voss. 265, s. 15 

Guelferbytanus extrav. 299, s. 15 

Laurentianus 37.25, s. 15 

Vindobonensis 218, s. 15 

Vindobonensis 108, s. 15 

Editio Sambuci, 1565 

Parisinus 17903 (Nostrad. 188), s. 13 (florilegium). . 

Editio Singrenii, 1523 

A collation immediately reveals the fact that a relationship exists 

between Singrenius’ edition and the MSS of group X, particularly 
M. I give first specimen readings showing the affinity of SinMUV; 
see Table II (figures in parentheses refer to lines of the poem; the first 
reading given is that of Biicheler’s editio maior of 1862). 


TABLE II 


a) (4) peragebantur) peragrabantur SinMUVpst _ peragebatur E 
peragebantur U? cett. 

b) (22) nobilis) mobilis SinMUVQL(i.m.)pst nobilis cet. 

c) (28) citrea)  citrea SinUVKL(i.m.)Q(i.m.)pst cithrea M (sed 
citreai.m.) om. B  aureaPRLE(i.m.)  antea cett. 

d) (80) hocsterile) hostileSinMUVst hocsterileLp ostileQ hos- 
terileB _hostiale cett. 

e) (55) intra) intra SinMUVL infra cett. 

f) (64) Iulius) Tertius SinMUVQ(i.m.)t(i.m.) TulliusPDJ  Iulius 
Sin(t.m.)D(i.m.)J(i.m.) cett. 

g) (124) reducto) reductus SinMUV _ reducto Sin(?.m.) cett. 

h) (220) uti) actiSinMUVQs uti BPRLpt _icti cett. 

i) (252) summissa) sincera SinMUVLst  syncera Q(i.m.) submissa 
P summissa BRp summa cett. 


In only a single case (g) do SinMUV have a reading not found in 
any other MS, and the other reading appears in the margin of Sin. 
The MSS of group X must have been influenced by some other MS 
or MSS. There is ample evidence (mainly outside the poem) for a 
subgroup KQs. Some MS in this tradition, though I am not ready 
to say what MS, is probably a connecting link between these MSS 
and those of group X, with which apparently Sin belongs. Since s 
was among the sources used by Lpt (one or all), resemblances between 
groups X and Y, X and Z, W and Z, may also be explained. 

The readings in Table III show a still closer relationship for 
SinMU. 
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TABLE III 


D» (9) aesEphyreiacum) spoliacumsaeuusSin  spolia cum seuuq M 
spolia cum seuus M? _ spolia cum seiius (apparently an attempt 
to correct senusto seuus)U acspireumcumV _ aesspireum 
cum A acsepyrecumP esepircumR aes pircumcumF 
ac sepiretum L aes pyreum cum CGKQ _ aesepyre cum B 
aespireum cum J aes pyreum conlaudabat (abbreviation 
made into a prefix)D aespurumputumE = assyria concam 
L(i.m.) _assyria concham t aes Ephyrae regum p_ ephy- 
reum E(i.m.) 

[NotEe.—V belongs clearly with the other MS here. The reading spolia which 
appears in SinMU is almost sufficient by itself to associate the three, despite the 
small differences and despite the difficulty of the passage. As Miss Baldwin re- 
marks ad loc., this looks like an early attempt to emend a corrupt passage.] 


k) (14) aurofera) ansitferaSinMU anreofera ACDJKV  auro 
fera BLRp (feret for fera et in R) arco fera FQ(ex corr.) 
auro feroL arcuferas Maurit Mauro (?) E 

m) (27) quaeque) quaeSinMUK  quaeque cett. 

n) (51) gemino) uarioSinMU = gemino BPRLpt  geminam ceit. 

0) (127) namque) solqueSinMU  namque cett. 

p) (185) tremefacta) sicactaSinMU  tremifactaB tremefacta PRLp 
transmissat demissat(i.m.) armis acta VL(i.m.)Q(i.m.)s 
trinis acta cett. 

q) (185) Aetna voratur) ethna micabat SinM — et namicabat. U 
aeterna uoratur BB  ethna uoratur PRC aetna uocatur V 
aetna uoratur ELpt ethnauocaturAFs  ethnanotatur cett. 

r) (139) stellis) telisSinMU _ stellis cett. 

s) (165) emptae) emptiSinU emtiM _  emptae (emtae) cett. 

t) (191) stabant) stagnis SinU  stagnis M  stabant BPRLKQpt 
stabat cett. 

u) (214) Germano) germanas SinMU _ germano cett. 

v) (229) maerentia) lugentiaSinM lugencia U- maerentia cett. 

w) (245) vidit) cernitSinMU _ uidit cett. 

xz) (263) terris) terrisque SinMU _ terris cett. 

y) (292) thesaurosque) thesaurumque SinM  tesaurumque U _ thes- 
auros K tesaurosA thesaurosque cett. 


These examples are sufficient to show that SinMU form a group 
by themselves which may follow a rather independent tradition. The 
question of the age of these readings may well engage the attention of 
future critical editors. It is unfortunate that all the members of the 
group are so late and that the opportunity to interpolate was so great. 
Some of these readings, e.g., those in (), (0), (), are so clearly wrong 
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that it looks more like a real tradition than unintelligent conjecture. 
The antiquity of these readings, while an interesting problem, cannot 
be discussed at this time. 

Convincing evidence of the influence of any particular group Z 
MS on SinMU is lacking, though they have many readings in common. 
Of the above, only the unmetrical quae in (m) is in point. The follow- 
ing are examples of readings shared by SinMU and a MS or MSS of 
group Z: 

2) (65) tottellus) tellustot BRN _ tot tellus cet. 
aa) (80) versum totum hab. BPRNLpt om. cett. 

[The order of Lpt in the former example is probably derived from that of s. 
As often, P agrees with group Z rather than group Y as one expects it to do.] 
Possibly V or some MS among its ancestors was the connecting link 
between SinMU and the MSS of group Z, understanding as always in 
such statements that the influence may have been exerted upon some 
ancestor of the existing MSS rather than upon the MSS themselves. 
There is also some reason to attribute to a MS like F an influence on 
V, though F is so erratic in his spellings that inferences are dangerous: 
ab) (27) virum) mireSinM wmié(mire?)U inreE (Beck) iure 

E(Bch)AFV _ uirum cett. 

A further limitation of the group SinMU is suggested by the 

following (the only sure cases of the kind): 
ac) (11) illinc) ethincSin’§ hineM _ illine cett. 
ad) (164) quos) oquosSinM  quos cet. 
These cases are so few in number and of such slight magnitude that 
they are not conclusive as indications of a more direct connection be- 
tween Sin and M than between Sin and any other MS. A further 
difficulty arises from the fact that U had great trouble with spelling; 
cf. example (q) above. There are, according to Beck’s apparatus, eight 
cases of the substitution of f for v in this MS; e.g., fulfum for fuluwm 
in v. 5, only partly balanced by wenoris for faenoris in v. 52. We find 
also streditu (73), regus (112), elizosque (123), tmentibus (178), schopu- 
lus (240), conacte and plebent (288), etc. 

Yet the great mass of the readings indicate an agreement of SinM 
too complete to be accidental; and M or some near relative must be 
accounted the chief, though not the only, source of Sin. The numer- 
ous marginalia in M, probably the work of the first hand, are not re- 
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peated in Sin with the exception of Scarus (9), and offer no explana- 
tion of any readings in Sin. 

It remains to consider certain cases in which Sin and M disagree; 
see Table IV. 

TABLE IV 
ae) (22) aevi) aevi SinVE(?)L(t.m.) esset MU  euo cett. 
af) (44) iacebat) iacet nunc MU iacebit N  iacebat cet. 
ag) (69) aqua) aquisSin aqua cett. 
ah) (119) tuque) inque MU _ tuaqueG _ tuque cett. 
ai) (184) gressu) gressu BPRLpt _ gressos (ex corr., wt uid.) M 
gressus cett. 
aj) (207) demisit) dimisit MU  demisit cett. 
ak) (212) Romano) romana MU romano cett. 
am) (255) chorus) cohors M_ cohorsac U- chonis A(Bch) chorus 
A(Beck) cett. 

an) (269) cum Phoebo) phebe MU cum phoebo (phebo) cet. 
In these cases Sin agrees with the mass of the MSS against MU or M. 
This may be due to the influence of another MS or it may be the 
result of conjecture on the part of the editor. If the former, the influ- 
ence was probably exerted by a MS of the KQs type. The readings 
just given are too nearly universal to justify that assertion, but evi- 
dence in support has already been given. However, Singrenius may 
have originated some of these readings without knowing that there 
was MS authority for them. In only one case (ag) does Sin stand en- 
tirely alone. 

There are a few variants in the margin of the edition: 
ao) (29) mutatur, which is the reading of ACEFGKs 
ap) (35) mensas, not found elsewhere 
ag) (59) poterat, not found elsewhere 
ar) (64) Iulius, see under (f) above 
as) (124) reducto, see under (g) above 
at) (146) magna, not found elsewhere 
A more puzzling case is found at v. 255, where Sin places in the margin 
an entirely new verse: “‘Ditis et emergit late turba, horrida erinnis.” 
The reading ditisque appears in U; there is no trace of et except pos- 
sibly in F, which has et mergit corrected to emergit, and no other MS 
has turba: cf. (am) above. All these variants are designated merely 
“‘a.1.,” with no indication of the source; nor is there any reference to 
MSS in the edition. Of the titles in the MSS, that in U most nearly 
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approaches the title in Sin (see above): “Satira Petronii poetae 
satyrici contra uicia Romanorum”’; but the resemblance is not con- 
vincingly close. 

There are also certain explanatory notes in the margin which have 
no connection with any MS known to me. It has already been re- 
marked that in only one case do they duplicate the marginalia in M. 
No great ingenuity or learning would have been necessary to supply 
them; yet the editor had both these assets if, as I am inclined to 
believe, the new verse 255 and the unparalleled readings given above 
under (ag,) (ap), (aq) and (at) are the work of the editor or of some- 
one on whom he depended directly. 

I mentioned above the possibility that there was a relation be- 
tween this edition and one of those published by Busch. The evidence 
I have presented does not favor Gaselee’s suggestion that Singrenius 
drew heavily upon Busch. Possibly Singrenius used M by way of 
Busch’s edition, and this would explain some of the smaller variations 
in Singrenius; but it seems likely that he had access to another MS 
as well, Whether Busch also used that MS I cannot of course decide, 
If it should prove true that Busch used M and Singrenius used Busch, 
my conclusions would stand with that modification. 

In general, the text is readable and intelligent for an early six- 
teenth-century edition. We should remember that this edition ante- 
dates by more than a generation the important contributions of 
Sambucus to the interpretation of Petronius. The editor may have 
had access to some of the same MSS that Sambucus later used, or*he 
may have made happy conjectures which these MSS later confirmed. 
Since he does not quote his MSS or other sources, we cannot approach 
them directly through him or evaluate his method of dealing with 
them. Possibly the fact that he does not try to support theories with 
regard to the text by quoting MSS may increase our confidence in 
what we find by this search. It is regrettable that neither he nor 
Sambucus had access to one of the better MSS: from the critical 
standpoint, the group Z MSS are the least valuable that we have, 
and the KQs MSS are less valuable than some of the others. With 
only late and inferior MSS to guide him, and perhaps with only a 
second-hand knowledge of one of them, Singrenius produced a 
creditable edition. It was probably convenience and accessibility 
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that led him or Busch to use M or its relative rather than any critical 
appreciation; but he has called attention to that type of MS, and his 
work suggests that MUV are worth more study than they have here- 
tofore received. Some of their readings look old and may well be old. 

Summarized briefly, the results of this examination are as follows: 
Singrenius’ edition is based mainly on M or on some near relative or 
derivative (in the last case, perhaps Busch’s edition), probably not on 
U, and quite certainly not on V. He had also readings from some 
group Z MS like that used later by Sambucus, though not either K 
or Q. These readings he used with some freedom; and he even intro- 
duced some readings of his own, mainly as variants. His success indi- 
cates that MUV are worth more attention than they have received. 
Possibly a more important result is the recognition of the fact that the 
work of sixteenth-century scholars may not be taken on faith and at 
face value; all of it needs critical study and a new examination, and 
especially their quotations from MSS now lost. These MSS may or 
may not have been valuable, and they may or may not have been 
scientifically used. Only detailed study can show; and such studies, 
on a large scale and under proper conditions, it will be worth while to 
make. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





THE REPAIR OF ROADS IN SPAIN UNDER 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By C. E. Van SIcKLE 


HE importance which we moderns attach to hard-surface roads 
iE it easy for us to appreciate the painstaking care of the 
ancient Romans in highway construction and repair. The excel- 
lence of Roman roads is proverbial, and the method of construction is 
well known. Neither needs any further comment here. Since, how- 
ever, very little attention seems to have been paid hitherto to the 
subject of highway maintenance in the Roman world, this study will 
be devoted to a single phase of that subject, namely, that which con- 
cerns the roads of Spain from the foundation of the Empire to the 
breakdown of imperial authority in the peninsula. The points to be 
considered are: (1) how often any given piece of road was repaired; 
(2) what the nature of the repairs was in each case; (3) what emperors 
were most active in road-building; and (4) what historical significance 
may be attached to the data which have been brought to light. 
Aside from Strabo’s mention of the building of the Via Augusta, 
practically nothing is said about the Spanish roads in the literary 
sources. The ravages of time have left but few parts of the roads 
themselves intact from which to draw conclusions. Only a small frac- 
tion of the milestones are available to the modern student, though 
their inscriptions must form his principal source of information for a 
study such as the present one. The evidence adduced, therefore, and 
the conclusions arrived at may seem quite meager indeed to one un- 
acquainted with the difficulties which beset the investigator. On the 
other hand, enough data are in existence to permit the formulation of 
some interesting results, and to throw a little additional light upon 
the workings of Roman government in the provinces. It must always 
be borne in mind that when the Roman workmen repaired a piece of 
road, they set up new milestones along its course bearing the date of 
the repairs, and frequently some word or phrase referring to the nature 
1 iii. 4. 9, 
[CuassicaL PamoLoay, XXIV, January, 1929] 77 
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of the work done, such as restituit,! refecit,? vias et pontes vetustate con- 
lapsas restituit,? and even more elaborate formulas. Where no such 
words or phrases occur on a milestone, it is likely to be that of the 
original builder of the road, or to commemorate the mere replacement 
of the milestone itself, and not any repairs upon the road. Such data 
must, of course, be interpreted in the light of the conditions under 
which they are found. 

Construction of new roads in Spain practically ceased with the end 
of the first century a.p., though Trajan seems to have built part of the 
road from Chaves to Astorga,‘ and it is possible (though not at all 
probable) that Hadrian constructed that from Braga to Lisbon. After 
this we can be certain that no new roads were built by the imperial 
government. 

The Via Augusta was built by Augustus from Tarragona to Cadiz 
shortly before the beginning of the Christian Era. The sixty-fourth 
milestone west of the eastern boundary of Baetica was set up in 2 B.c.5 
In 34-35 a.p. this stone was replaced® and also the eighty-second one.’ 
Caligula,? Claudius,® and Nero’ each replaced some of the mile- 
stones; but no mention is made in their inscriptions of other re- 
pairs, and we may doubt if any of importance were made. Under the 
Flavians, however, more extensive work had to be done. A milestone 
of Vespasian for 79 a.p. records that the Emperor had “restored the 
Augustan road from the Arch of Augustus to the Ocean, built bridges, 
and restored the old ones.’ Vespasian’s engineers either did not com- 
plete their task or did careless work; for eleven years later a stone 
placed by workmen of Domitian records that he “restored the Augus- 
tan Road from the Arch of Augustus to the Ocean.’ This time the 
restoration was even less lasting than the preceding one; for in 97 and 
98 a.p. stones placed by the workmen of Nerva"* and Trajan" record 
further repairs, the latter saying that the Emperor had “rebuilt and 
restored the roads, which were worn out with long use.”’ The Via 


1 CIL, II, 4684, 2 Ibid., 4780. 3 Ibid., 4731, etc. 
‘4 Ibid., 4781; Eph. Ep., VIII, 221 are the earliest inscriptions found on it. 
5 CIL, II, 4701. ® Ibid., 4718. 2 Tbid., 4721. 

8 Ibid., 4712. 10 [bid., 4719 and 4734. 13 Ibid., 4724. 

7 Ibid,, 4715. 1 Tbid., 4697. 4 Tbid., 47265. 

8 Ibid., 4716 and 6208. 
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Augusta must now have been in excellent condition; for with the ex- 
ception of a very doubtful inscription of M.-Aurelius no further work 
upon it is recorded until the reign of Caracalla, a hundred and sixteen 
years later. In 214 a.p. the son of Septimius Severus seems to have 
made a comprehensive effort to repair all the Spanish roads, and the 
Via Augusta came in for a share of attention. Four milestones' com- 
memorate the work done, but we are not told what its nature was. 
Twenty-three years more passed before any further repairs were made; 
then Maximinus seems to have undertaken a road-repairing campaign 
similar to that of Caracalla. A milestone inscription from Cordova 
informs us that he repaired some part of the Via Augusta; but the 
extent of the work must remain conjectural.? A further gap of some 
thirty-five years now ensues, spanning the convulsions of the mid- 
third century and bringing us to the reign of Aurelian. It seems that 
his officials had some work done on this highway ;* but as we have only 
one milestone, without a specific reference to the nature of the repairs 
made, to record their efforts, it seems probable that they merely re- 
placed a milestone or two. Thereafter no further traces of repairs oc- 
cur for nearly a century. In 364 Valentian I is credited in an inscrip- 
tion from the Via Augusta with having “restored the roads, which 
were worn out with long use, to their original excellence.”* No further 
work of any kind is recorded. 

The road called by the modern Spaniards the Camino de la Plata 
(from Merida to Salamanca) was built by Tiberius’ about 25-26 a.p. 
In 45-46 the workmen of Claudius restored a milestone,® and in 50 
set up another bearing the words iter reparavit’—a clear reference to 
work done upon the road itself, though its extent cannot be deter- 
mined. Between 57 and 59 Nero’s men replaced the sixty-second,® one 
hundred and second,’ and one hundred and sixty-eighth,” but without 
any indication of other repairs. During the next forty-three years no 
work worthy of recording seems to have been done; then, in 101-2, 
Trajan renovated it thoroughly. His milestones extend from the sec- 


1 Ibid., 4727-30. 6 Tbid., 4645. 
* Ibid., 4731. 1 Ibid., 4644. 
5 Ibid., 4732. 8 Ibid., 4652. 
‘ Ibid., 4733. 9 [bid., 4657. 
5 Ibid., 4651. 10 Toid., 4683. 
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ond! to the one hundred and forty-third,? and all bear the words viam 
restituit. Twenty more years went by without further repairs; but in 
121-22 Hadrian worked the portion lying between the one hundred and 
first and one hundred and seventeenth milestones.’ All of his inscrip- 
tions bear the word restituit, which would seem to point to work upon 
the road itself rather than to a mere restitution of the milestones. The 
Antonines and Commodus were as neglectful of the Camino de la 
Plata as of the Via Augusta. In 200 an inscription was cut on the 
seventy-second milestone by workmen of Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla recording that those emperors had “‘restored the road” ;* but this 
must have referred only to some local repairs, for the fifty-second mile- 
stone, set up by the same emperors, made no reference to any work 
done on the road.' As Caracalla’s engineers seem to have passed over 
this highway in their ‘drive’ of 214, it seems fair to assume that they 
found it in reasonably good condition. Alexander Severus restored the 
one hundred and third milestone® and Maximinus and Maximus the 
thirty-eighth.’ Neither record any repairs upon the road itself, nor is 
there any record of later repairs upon it. It does not seem possible, 
however, that this marks the total and permanent end of all repairs 
upon so important a thoroughfare—the more so because for many 
centuries it remained in good condition.’ But for some unaccountable 
reason we know nothing of any subsequent work that may have been 
done. 

The modern city of Braga (Bracara Augusta) was the center from 
which radiated all the important roads of Northwestern Spain. One of 
these ran in a northwesterly direction by way of Tuy and Pontevedra, 
roughly following the coast, and finally bending toward the east again 
through Lugo to Astorga. It was built about 11-12 by Augustus, at 
least as far as the thirtieth milestone from Braga.® In 32-33 Tiberius 
replaced a milestone near Braga.’ Caligula in 39 a.p. did likewise with 
two others," and in 44 Claudius restored yet another.'2 None of these 

1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., 4667, 4672, 4673, 4677, 4679, 4684. 

3 Ibid., 4656, 4658, 4659, 4661, 4662, 4663, 4668. 

‘ Tbid., 4635. 7 Ibid., 4649. 10 CIL, II, 4869. 

5 Ibid., 4650. —* Ibid., p. 620. 1 Jbid., 6233 and 6234. 

6 Ibid., 4660. 9 Ibid., 4868; Eph. Ep., VIII, 244. 12 Thid., 4875. 
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replacements seems to have been accompanied by any repairs to the 
road itself. Nero replaced a stone in 55 A.D.;! after his time no further 
repairs of any kind seem to have taken place until 98, when Trajan 
restored the thirty-fifth milestone.? Thirty-six years later Hadrian’s 
workmen replaced a large number of stones between the twentieth® 
and the ninety-fifth.t Although no mention is made in these inscrip- 
tions, their large number and the absence of the characteristic formu- 
las describing repairs from other inscriptions along this road make it 
probable that this silence is due to some local custom, and that at this 
time a thorough reconditioning of the highway took place. Yet again 
we find a total neglect of road-repairs on the part of the Antonines 
and Commodus; while Septimius Severus does not seem to have done 
better. Caracalla’s workmen in 214 replaced the twentieth milestone,® 
and another from which the number indicating its distance from Braga 
has been broken off. Again we may assume that some repairs were 
made upon the surface of the road; but again the positive evidence is 
lacking. Twenty-four years later Decius, the later emperor, had three 
more stones replaced.’ The first of these states that the Emperor had 
“restored the roads and bridges, which were worn out by long use” — 
the only unequivocal evidence of repairs to the road itself which we 
possess. During the reign of Decius one milestone now extant was 
replaced,* then nearly a century passed without traces of further work. 
Two stones bearing the names of Constantine II® and Constantius IT” 
are extant; but it is not probable that either of these emperors caused 
much work to be done on the highway under discussion. The usurper 
Magnentius has left one milestone on this road," and about thirty 
years later the officials of Gratian placed the last one now extant.” 
Thus about 380 work seems to have ceased upon this important north- 
western highway. 

The Braga-Chaves road was built by Tiberius in 32-33."° Eleven 


1 Ibid., 6236. 2 Ibid., 6226. 3 Ibid., 4871. 
4 Ibid., 4867, 4877, 6230, and 6231; Eph. Ep., IX, 418 and 419. 

5 CIL, Il, 4872. 10 CIL, II, 4873. 

8 Ibid., 4876. 1 ph. Ep., VIII, 247. 

7 Ibid., 4870, 4874, and 6228. 22 CIL, II, 6232. 

8 Ibid., 6229. 18 Tbid., 4773, 4777, 4778. 
® Eph. Ep., VIII, 248. 
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years later the twentieth,! thirty-fifth,? and thirty-eighth stones* were 
replaced. If any other repairs were made at this time no record of 
them survives. When the road was continued beyond Chaves by 
Trajan its caput was changed to Chaves. This portion was built about 
104-5,‘ but thirty-two years later the first forty-three miles of it (if 
not more) were rebuilt.’ No further repairs were made on any part 
of this road until the reign of Macrinus, when two new milestones were 
set up.® Four more stones from the reign of Elagabalus occur.’ In 238 
Maximinus through his legate Decius had the road thoroughly re- 
conditioned.* Forty-four years elapsed thereafter without records be- 
ing left of any further work. In 282-83 Carus’ workmen replaced 
several milestones, and probably made some repairs.? The work was 
continued under Carinus and Numerian.” This spurt of activity prob- 
ably resulted from first to last in a fairly thorough repair of the road; 
but again we can only conjecture to what extent this was true. 
Maximian, the colleague of Diocletian, had one stone at least re- 
placed;" and Constantine II, while still caesar, restored another.” 
Finally, Magnentius, during his tenure of power in Spain, caused the 
last work to be done of which any record has survived." 

A third road from Braga to Astorga—known in the Flavian era as 
the Via Nova—was begun by Vespasian and probably finished by 
Nerva. The first part had Braga as its caput; the latter, Astorga. Al- 
though at least the first twenty-seven miles were built in 77-78," the 
eighteenth and nineteenth milestones were replaced in 80," and the 
thirty-fourth was either set up or replaced in the same year.'* With 
the exceptions of two stones from Nerva’s reign’7—which probably 
represent new construction—and one from that of Trajan," nothing 


1 Ibid., 4770. 10 CIL, II, 4793-95. 

2 Ibid., 4771. 1 Eph. Ep., 1X, 417. 

3 Ibid., Eph. Ep., VIII, 222. ® CIL, II, 4784. 

4 CIL, II, 4781; Eph. Ep., VIII, 221. 18 Tbid., 4791. 

5 CIL, II, 4779, 4780, 4783. M4 Thid., 4814. 

6 Ibid., 4789-90. 1 Tbid., 4802 and 4803. 
7 Ibid., 4766-69. 16 Thid., 4838. 

8 Ibid., 4887 and 4888. 7 Tbid., 4853 and 4866. 


9 Ibid., 4785 and 4786; Eph. Ep., IX, 415. 18 Thid., 4855. 
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further was done on the Via Nova until late in Hadrian’s principate. 
In 134-35 the great Spanish Emperor had it thoroughly reconditioned, 
leaving a large number of milestones as traces of the work.! For the 
sake of those who used it, we may hope that his repairs lasted well, for 
it was eighty years before it received any more attention. Caracalla’s 
workmen in the already familiar “drive” of the year 214 worked at 
least the portions between the sixteenth and thirty-eighth milestones 
from Braga thoroughly.” Five years later the officials of Elagabalus 
restored the twenty-first milestone. Nothing more was done until 
238, when it was reconditioned—apparently throughout its course— 
by Decius, the later emperor, then legate of Tarraconensis under 
Maximinus.‘ Decius must have taken considerable personal interest 
in the work, for in 250 he had the portion between the sixteenth and 
thirty-fourth milestones worked again.’ The repairs made in this in- 
stance, as in the previous ones recorded, probably extended to the 
whole course of the road; but only the portion near Braga has been 
thoroughly explored by archaeologists. His successor, Trebonian Gal- 
lus, is represented by a single stone;* then no more was done until the 
reign of Tacitus, whose officials replaced the thirty-third milestone.’ 
The name of Carinus appears on two stones;* and that of Galerius 
Caesar—the minor colleague of Diocletian—upon three more.® Fur- 
ther repairs were made between 317 and 323, when the name of 
Licinianus, the son of Licinius, was placed upon a considerable num- 
ber of milestones.'® Later Constantius II had two other stones re- 
placed,!! both probably before the revolt of Magnentius. The brother 
of the usurper, Decentius Caesar, is represented by a solitary mile- 
stone." No traces of further work survive. All in all, the Via Nova 

1 Ibid., 4747, 4752, 4821, 4825, 4839, 4841, 4849, 4857, 6220. 

2 Ibid., 4801, 4804, 4837, 4842, 4843, 4848, 4850, and 6218. 

3 Ibid., 4805. 

4 Ibid., 4813, 4853, 4854, 4858. 

5 Ibid., 4812, 4813, 4833, 4835, 4836, and 6219. 


8 Ibid., 4859. 10 Tbid., 4807, 4810, 4811, and 4862. 
7 Ibid., 4830. 1 Thid., 4844 and 4852. 
8 Ibid., 4822 and 4829. 12 Tbid., 4827. 


® Ibid., 4817, 4819, and 4861. 
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seems to have fared unusually well when compared with other Spanish 
roads, especially during the third century and the first half of the 
fourth. 

The exploration of the Braga-Lisbon road has been very incom- 
plete. No milestones earlier than the reign of Hadrian are extant ;! but 
there seems little reason to doubt that it was built on the first century 
B.c. As in the previous cases recorded, there is an absolute lack of 
materials indicating repairs from the reign of Hadrian to the “drive”’ 
of 214, when three milestones were replaced.? After an interval of 
sixty-two years a single milestone was set up, this time by the officials 
of Tacitus.? Again nothing seems to have been done until the co-regen- 
ey of Constantine and Licinius, when another stone was set up.‘ Con- 
stans has left one stone to commemorate work done,’ and Magnentius 
another.’ No records of any later work survive. It is hardly probable 
that this record represents accurately the history of repairs on the 
Braga to Lisbon road, but no more evidence seems to be available. 

A similar paucity of materials marks the road from Bribiesca over 
the western Pyrenees. Built by Tiberius,’ it was neglected until the 
reign of Hadrian, who replaced a milestone.’ No record survives of 
further repairs during the next century and a half. Carus’ name ap- 
pears upon a single stone.’ In the fourth century, however, its impor- 
tance must have increased, if we may judge by the records of repairs 
made. Two stones from the reign of Constantine the Great are ex- 
tant,’ and one from that of Constantine II." Another half-century 
passed without further records of repairs, and then an official of the 
usurper Magnus Maximus set up what is at once the latest and the 
most bombastic milestone inscription from Spanish soil to commemo- 
rate work done on it. It records the rebuilding of a piece of road after 
a flood which had, it appears, completely destroyed it.! 


1 Ibid., 4735, 4736, 4737, 4738, 6211. 7 Ibid., 4904-5. 
2 Ibid., 4739, 4740; Eph. Ep., VIII, 206. 8 Tbid., 4906. 
3 CIL, II, 6212. ® Tbid., 4908. 
4 Ibid., 6213. 10 Tbid., 4902-3. 
5 Ibid., 4742. 11 Tbid., 4910. 
8 Ibid., 4744. 12 Tbid., 4911. 
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The evidence for the roads of the Conventus Cluniensis is again 
very incomplete; but it agrees very well in general with that from 
other highways treated. There is one extant milestone of Tiberius,! 
two of Nero,? then no more until the reign of Trajan, who left four.* 
Hadrian is represented by one extant stone;‘ and thereafter nothing 
further appears to have been done until the reign of Caracalla, who 
restored at least one stone.® There is one extant stone each for Tacitus,® 
Probus,’ and Carinus.® In the fourth century Constantine the Great® 
and Constantine II” are represented. With the latter, work appears to 
have come to a permanent end. 

In addition to the foregoing inscriptions, there are some odd num- 
bers, the exact provenance of which is doubtful but which are of some 
interest in themselves. Thus there is at Malaga an inscription of 
Valerian and Gallienus," who are not otherwise represented in the his- 
tory of Spanish road-repairs. From the region west of Carthagena 
comes an inscription of the Gallic usurper Postumus,' which indicates 
that he made some repairs on one of the highways there. In Braga is 
a stone set up by authority of Valentinian I and Valens'*—one of the 
latest to be found in the whole Spanish area. 

From the evidence given above it will appear at once that the 
frequency of repairs upon the Spanish roads depended largely upon 
two factors: (1) the kind of repairs made and (2) the period of im- 
perial history one may have under consideration. Milestones were 
from their very nature more likely to be destroyed than the surfaces 
of the roads along which they were placed. Again, we find the em- 
perors of the first century up to the middle of Nero’s reign and from 
the middle of that of Vespasian on, and those of the early second cen- 
tury, very active and careful in keeping up the roads. The Antonines 


1 Ibid., 4883. 8 Tbid., 4882. 

2 Ibid., 4884 and 4888. 9 Ibid., 4878. 

3 Ibid., 4890, 4891, 4893, and 4894. 10 Toid., 6237. 

‘ Ibid., 4892. 1 Tbid., 4691. 

5 Ibid., 4889. 12 Thid., 4843. 

5 Ibid., 4879. 138 Eph. Ep., VIII, 216. 
 Ibid., 4881. 
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and Commodus did nothing toward this end, and Septimius Severus 
next to nothing. Conditions were probably so bad by that time as to 
compel activity; for, as we have seen, Caracalla carried out a program 
of repairs over nearly all of the Spanish highways. Macrinus and Ela- 
gabalus kept up some slight activity in this field; Alexander Severus 
did practically nothing. Maximinus and his son made a concerted effort 
over the three Spanish provinces like that of Caracalla. The Gordians 
and Philip seem to have done nothing at all for the Spanish roads; but 
Decius made a promising beginning, which was not kept up by his 
successors. Some significance may be attached to the distribution of 
the stones which date from the darkest period of the military anarchy. 
The extant inscription of Valerian and Gallienus and that of Postumus 
both come from the southern part of the peninsula, and there are none 
at all for Claudius. The barbarian invaders who destroyed Tarragona 
must have been in possession of the northwestern part of the country 
for some years, as indeed Orosius tells us that they were.! Equally 
significant is the total absence of stones from the reign of Claudius 
Gothicus, and the almost complete absence of those of Aurelian. The 
generally improved condition of the Empire under the later Illyrian 
emperors is, on the other hand, reflected in the increasing number of 
stones inscribed with the names of Tacitus, Probus, and of Carus and 
his sons. A partial relapse took place in the reign of Diocletian and his 
colleagues; but Constantine, his colleagues, and his sons seem to have 
maintained a fairly high rate of activity. The interest of the usurper 
Magnentius and his brother Decentius Caesar in the roads is evidence 
of their efforts to please the Spanish provincials, and of their realiza- 
tion of the military importance of good transportation facilities. It is 
indeed noteworthy that with Valentian I and his son Gratian, work on 
the roads of Spain seems practically to have ceased. We must bear 
in mind the catastrophes which exterminated the family of Valentinian 
and gave the barbarians a permanent home within the frontiers of the 
Empire. Henceforth the imperial government was too much enfeebled, 
and too completely engrossed with the life-and-death struggle with the 


1 vii. 41. 
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barbarians, to give any attention to the works of peace, or indeed to 
anything not of immediate military importance. 

At first glance it appears rather surprising to find so much atten- 
tion paid to the road system centering in Braga; for we know that 
economically this region was of slight importance compared with the 
more fertile districts of Southern Spain. This, however, is easily ex- 
plained when we remember that the primary purpose of a Roman road 
was a military one, and that for centuries Northwestern Spain required 
the presence of a legionary garrison. Only thus can we understand 
the purpose back of the construction of so many roads over routes 
converging upon the same termini, and the care with which all these 
were simultaneously repaired. The Via Augusta, on the other hand, 
must in the first century have borne a considerable amount of civilian 
traffic. This would explain the unusual frequency with which it was 
resurfaced under the Flavians and Trajan. With the Moorish invasion 
of Baetica in the reign of M. Aurelius, however, this trade undoubted- 
ly declined considerably, and the disorders attendant upon the revolt 
of Clodius Albinus, which affected much of Spain, doubtless prevented 
a complete recovery of prosperity. The repairs of the third century 
on the Via Augusta were, it will be noted, very slight; and the renova- 
tion under Valentinian I was beyond doubt a military measure. The 
roads of the Conventus Cluniensis and the route over the Pyrenees 
were no doubt maintained principally for the same purpose as the 
system about Braga, and their continued repair in the fourth century 
may be explained on similar grounds. 

Comparing the evidence for various roads, we may consider seven- 
ty years a fair average life for surfaces, in the first century and the first 
part of the second; but later on they either lasted longer or were in 
worse condition; for the periods between repairs lengthened (on the 
average) considerably as time went on. Milestones, as we have seen, 
did not last nearly so long. 

In general, it may be said that the curve of efficiency in Spanish 
road-repairs agrees remarkably well with what we know about that 
of the imperial government generally. The good government of Au- 
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gustus and Tiberius, the profligacy of Nero, the energetic administra- 
tion of the Flavians, and of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian; the laissez 
faire policy of Antonirus Pius and the calamitous reign of M. Aurelius, 
with the debauched and inefficient rule of his worthless son—all leave 
unmistakable traces upon the administration of the Spanish roads. 
Nor is the case different in the third and fourth centuries. Every re- 
covery of prosperity and energy by the government has left its traces 
in an increased number of milestone inscriptions; and the failure of 
further examples in the later fourth century is eloquent testimony of 
the impending overthrow of the Empire. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
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VIRUM CIVILITER ERUDITUM (GELLIUS N.A. PRAEF. 13) 


In Phil. Woch., XLVIII (1928), 1156, Professor Hosius makes the dog- 
matic assertion that this phrase does not mean “a man with only a moderate 
degree of education,” citing as proof Quint. xi. 1. 35, vir civilis vereque sapiens. 
It is not always easy to recall where to give credit (or the reverse) for a trans- 
lation, but in this instance I happen to remember that when I first met the 
passage, certain uses of civilis had stuck in my mind since translating Sueto- 
nius, and that they seemed so appropriate to the meaning of civiliter in this 
place that I did not then, or afterward, consider the possibility of any other 
rendering. I am therefore able to state positively that I was not influenced by 
the translation of Weiss (Leipzig, 1875-76), “einem nur leidlich unterrichteten 
Mann,” nor yet by Beloe’s “man of the most moderate and ordinary educa- 
tion.” These two versions may, or may not, be independent of the note passed 
on from one to the other of the early commentators, “ut civem Romanum 
decet,”’ to which some add mediocriter; but here again I am guiltless of imita- 
tion, for the reason already given. The translation is my own, and I am dis- 
posed to cling to it. It is certainly justified, if no more than that, by a use of 
civilis which is listed in the Thes. Ling. Lat. (iii. 1217. 16) under the following 
head, “de quaestione quam quilibet civis intellegere potest,’”’ with the addi- 
tional note, “passim ap. Rhet. Lat., ut Fortun. 1. 1....p. 81.9.... 
quae sunt civiles quaestiones? quae in communem animi conceptionem pos- 
sunt cadere.” 

Besides the rendering condemned by Hosius two others seem possible. 
Retaining “ut civem Romanum decet”’ as a reasonable translation of civiliter, 
which it certainly is, for mediocriter, which is merely an editor’s interpretation, 
we might substitute either bene or optime. That would yield “pour tout 
homme bien élevé’’ of the Nisard edition (Paris, 1882) or “pour un homme 
bien élevé” of the translation of Chaumont, Flambart, and Buisson, revised 
by Charpentier and Blanchet (Paris, without date). A third version, “a 
man educated for public service,” or “educated as a statesman,” is suggested 
by a meaning frequently given to vir civilis by Quintilian, namely, “a public 
man” or “a statesman.”? 

Professor Hosius does not give, either in German or in English, what he 
conceives to be the correct version of our phrase. His citation of Quint. xi. 1. 
35 would seem to indicate a preference for the third of the renderings men- 


1j, 10. 15; xii. 2. 21; xii. 3. 7; and, probably, i. praef. 10 and xi. 1. 35. See Butler’s 
translation (LCL). 
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tioned above, since the Thesaurus puts vir civilis vereque sapiens with the other 
passages in which vir civilis means “a statesman’’; and correctly, in my opin- 
ion, since those words are followed by qui se . . . . administrationi rei publicae 
dederit. If I were disposed to be dogmatic, I should reject this meaning alto- 
gether, on the ground that Gellius, as the whole tone of his Preface shows, is 
addressing himself, not to the prospective statesman or orator, but to the 
average cultivated man. At any rate, it seems to me decidedly the least prob- 
able of the three. 

There seems to be little support for the rendering “bien élevé,” unless 
one may assume that when vir civilis refers to a statesman, the adjective 
implies more than an ordinary education. On the other hand, the idea of 
moderation and modesty seems to be prominent in the greater number of 
the examples of civilis, except when it is used in some technical sense. Even 
the examples from Quintilian that are cited above are put in the Thesaurus 
under the general head: “II qui [sic] bonum (vel simplicem) civem (privatum) 
decet.”’ This is followed by “B de personis (qui boni civis mores habet, 
maxime modestiam et humanitatem),” and finally by “tam de scientia rei p. 
gerendae quam de moribus,” under which caption the examples in question 
stand. But this point I am not inclined to press; for there is in these examples 
no hint of the idea of moderation and modesty, so strongly stressed in the 
main headings under which they are found. 

For the meaning “a man with a moderate degree of education,” one good 
example has been given. We may add, out of a very large number: Sall. Jug. 
Ixxxv. 35, “hoc est utile, hoc civile imperium” ; Tac. Ann. i. 33, “[Germanico] 
civile ingenium, mira comitas”; Suet. 7ib. xi. 1, “genus vitae civile ad- 
modum”’; Claud. i. 4, ‘non minus gloriosi quam civilis animi.”’ In the passage 
from Sallust and in several places in Suetonius I translated civilis by “demo- 
cratic,” a meaning not given by the lexicons, which stress the frequent sense of 
“unassuming” or “courteous.” This translation was original in the sense 
that I had not seen it elsewhere; I was glad to run across it later in Professor 
Magie’s translation of Spart. Hadr. xx. 1, “in conloquiis etiam humilliorum 
civilissimus,”’ where, incidentally, we have the rare superlative. Democracy 
in education, as we are coming to realize, ordinarily means a leveling down- 
ward, rather than upward; in fact, some educators, now that so many students 
are flocking to our colleges, are recommending that the bulk of them be trained 
rather as good citizens than as “highbrows” by an education guiltless of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics—a civilis educatio. 

This rather lengthy note may perhaps be justified by the fact that, so far 
as I can find, civilis or civiliter is nowhere else applied to education.! The 
meaning of civiliter in the passage of Gellius must therefore be inferred from the 
sense of civilis and civiliter in other connections. It might perhaps be thought 

1 Scientia civilis occurs in the sense of “‘the science of politics’’ in Quint. ii. 15. 33 and 
elsewhere, and disciplina civilis meaning ‘‘discipline in civil life,’’ contrasted with mili- 
tary discipline, in Spart. Hadr. xxii. 1 and some other places. 
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wiser to hedge and say: “a man educated like a citizen” or “educated as a 
citizen should be.” That is what the earliest commentators did, and it is what 
the Thesaurus apparently does, since it puts the passage under the caption 
“generatim, ut civium mos est.’! But for my part, I admire the courage of the 
man who first dared to add mediocriter to the very indefinite “ut civem decet,” 
and thus define his notion of a civilis educatio; and I believe that he was right. 


Joun C. RoLFe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ALBA LIGUSTRA 


One of the many points of interest in regard to the reading of classical 
authors in the Middle Ages lies in the quotations, whether from florilegia or 
directly from the works of the authors themselves, of proverbia used much as 
we use the Bible and Shakespeare, now quoting exactly, and now adapting 
to the present purpose words too familiar to need either direct quotation or 
acknowledgment. It is a truism to repeat that the satirists—Ovid, in the 
guise of “Ovidius Ethicus,” and Virgil—are most commonly so used. In view 
of Virgil’s habit of adopting a line from an earlier poet when he wishes, there 
is surely a fine poetic justice in the metamorphoses of some of his lines. 

It is with one of these that I wish to deal at present, which appears in two 
interesting passages in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—doubtless in 
others also which I have not found. It is a line which would naturally be popu- 
lar in the florilegia, and it may be rather as a detached proverb that it is here 
used than with direct reminiscence of the second eclogue. To give one in- 
stance, it is the first example under the letter a in a florilegium which appears 
in two manuscripts of St. Omer: 115 of the thirteenth century, and 710 of the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth, under the title Quedam proverbia ex dictis 
antiquorum,? where the proverbia appear appropriately in connection with a 
famous collection of mediaeval Latin poems. 

In the twelfth century Johannes de Alta Villa thus described the effect 
of the seasons on the Architrenius, in his voyaging: 


1 This is not quite the same, I think, as “‘ut civem decet.” It seems to mean “as 
is the custom of citizens,’”’ and hardly fits civiliter eruditum. In the few passages cited 
in TLL under that head, excepting two in which the reference is to time and civiliter is 
opposed to naturaliter, the adverb is contrasted, actually or by implication, with phi- 
losophe (philosophice) ; e.g., Cic. Epist. frg. ap. Lact. Inst. iii. 14. 17, philosophiae quidem 
praecepta noscenda, vivendum autem civiliter (‘‘that the precepts of philosophy ought to 
be known, but that we must live as members of a community’’); Lact. Inst. iii. 14. 18, 
melius est civiliter quam philosophe vivere (‘‘It is better to live in accordance with society 
than with philosophy”) (trans. of William Fletcher, Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 
1886], Vol. VII). Possibly ‘‘as a member of a [the] community” might fit civiliter 
eruditum, but it would be even less definite than ‘‘ut civem decet.”’ 


? Fierville, Notices et Extraits des Mss. de la Bibliotheque Nationale, XXXI, 1 (1884), 
49 ff. and 146 ff. 
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Sub Phoebo sitiat, pluviis adaquetur amictus; 
Saeviat aut aestus, aut frigoris via, caputque 
Alba ligustret hiems, nigra quod vaccinet aestas, 
Et faciem sol Maurum faciat, nive bruma Britannum.! 


In the thirteenth century, John Garland uses the vaccinia and ligustra 
in his Exempla honestae vitae. 


Explicui vocum phaleras: sententia pingi 
Postulat, ut sapiat clausa medulla favum. 

Dant Garlandensis florentia serta Johannis 
Flores Parisiis quos dedit hortus ei. 

Isti sunt flores vaccinia, nigra ligustra; 
Tullius alba dabit floridiore modo.? 


It is worth while in this connection to recall the first lines of the Exempla: 


Rhetoricos a me petis, o dilecte, colores. 
Eloquii phaleras a Cicerone? petas. 

Clauda mihi Clio servit, quae poplite flexo 
Paret, rhetorico pectine pexa parum. 


Evidently, then, John thinks he is complimenting Cicero when he ascribes 
the Alba ligustra to him. Had the words become such a stock proverb that the 
original contrast might be thus reversed? It seems to me that a different 
punctuation might be easier, though it is purely an amateur suggestion. As 
Habel punctuates, vaccinia and nigra ligustra are applied to the same set of 
flores; might it not be simpler to read 


Isti sunt flores vaccinia nigra; ligustra 
Tullius alba dabit floridiore modo? 


“Here are your black vaccinia; Tully will give you white ligustra in more 
(flowery style.”) Perhaps John had the right interpretation in mind, but his 
pen played a trick of inversion by the very familiarity of the lines. Certainly 
there should be a contrast kept between the vaccinia and ligustra. It may be 
pertinent to note here that Servius’ commentary on Virgil’s lines merely de- 
fines ligustra and vaccinia with various equivalents, badly garbled in the text 
at present, without accounting for their different values. The longer note 
sums up: 
Liaustra et Vaccinia id est genus virgulti ambo. 


Eva M. Sanrorp 
CoLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1 Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, I, 252. 


2 Habel, Die Exempla honestae vitae des Johannes de Garlandia,’’ Romanische 
Forschungen, XXIX (1911), 148, vss. 194-99. 


3 Actually the Auctor ad Herennium, on whom the treatise depends. 
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DISIECTAE MEMBRA POETRIAE 


Every collection of classical manuscripts is sure to contain miscellaneous 
volumes made up of the tattered fragments of books long since dismembered. 
We are accustomed, and rightly for the most part, to blame the carelessness 
of former owners, or their necessities; the misfortunes of the library to which 
the complete works once belonged; or the misdirected bibliomania of a Voss, 
keeping for himself the major part of a manuscript bought for his royal mis- 
tress. 

The Preface of the Poetria magistri Johannis anglici de arte prosayca 
metrica et rithmica,! John Garland’s Art of Poetry, suggests an earlier cause in 
an abuse of books which would seem from his painstaking efforts to save 
his own work from the general fate, to have been particularly widespread in 
the case of works intended for use in schools. 

After an account of the matters treated in the work he says: 

hac autem ratione modo tractatur de hac arte, modo de illa, partim et vicissim, 
quia sunt et aliqui qui excerpserunt a libro artem prosaycam per se. sunt et aliqui 
qui excerpserent artem metricam vel rithmicam vel versificatoriam per voluntate 
sua, et ita libellus per panniculos distraheretur. Unde qui vult habere partem, 
necesse est ipsum habere totum. 

Eva M. Sanrorp 

CoLLEGE FoR WoMEN 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOTE ON APULEIUS MET. II. 30 


hic utpote vivus quidem sed tantum sopore mortuus quod 
eodem mecum vocabulo nuncupatur ad suum nomen ignarus exsurgit 


In this passage a dead man, who has been brought temporarily to life, 
is describing how Thelyphron (hic), hired to guard his body against the dep- 
redations of witches, was himself mutilated by mistake. The witches called 
the dead man to the door, but Thelyphron, through some confusion in the 
names, responded instead. The passage is defended as it stands by Miss 
Braunlich (CP, X, 454) and by Professor Prescott (ibid., p. 358), who interpret 
tantum .. . . quod as consecutive and assume that the witches addressed the 
dead man as mortuus. The meaning would then be “‘so dead asleep that he is 
called by the same name as I’”’ (i.e., ‘“dead”’). The use of tantum ... . quod 


1 Quoted in Ludwig Rockinger, ‘‘Briefsteller und Formelbiicher des elften bis 
vierzehnten Jhdts.,”” Quellen und Erérterungen zur bayer. u. deutschen Geschichte, IX, 
1-2 (Munich, 1863-64), 491. Cf. also on this work E. Habel, ‘Johannes de Garlandia, 
ein Schulmann des 13 Jhdts.,’’ Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fir deutsche Erziehungs- und 
Schulgeschichte Berlin, 1909, XIX, 24-26. A summary is given in Ed. Faral, Les Arts 
poétiques du XII et du XIII siécle. Paris: (Champion, 1924), pp. 378-80, but without 
the text, or any mention of John’s plan in the arrangement of his work. The Preface is 
also omitted in the text given by G. Mari, ‘‘Poetria magistri Johannis anglici de arte 
prosayca metrica et rithmica,’’ Romanische Forschungen, XIII, 883-965. 
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as consecutive is no doubt quite possible, although Miss Braunlich is unable 
to adduce any instances of it in Apuleius. My objection has to do with the 
meaning of the passage. I cannot believe that Thelyphron on hearing the 
call surge mortue! would be likely to respond subconsciously (ignarus, ultro- 
neus) as if summoned by his own name. The notion that he is sopore mortuus 
is all in the mind of the narrator, not in that of Thelyphron. Moreover, the 
mere fact that Thelyphron’s condition can be described in figurative language 
as a “dead sleep” does not, so far as I can see, affect the potentialities of the 
situation. Magic, I fancy, has little to do with such purely rhetorical conceits. 
If it did in this case, then the witches themselves were quite unaware of it; 
they knew that the man they wanted was dead and that the other man was 
“dead asleep,” yet they did not suspect that the call mortue would be ambigu- 
ous. It is hardly plausible that the witches would make a technical mistake 
of this kind, though they might well be unaware of the fact that the watcher’s 
name was the same as the dead man’s. I prefer to suppose that the witches 
knew their business, and that they called the dead man by his own proper 
name. It is well known that a personal name is a very powerful and very 
common magical instrument (see e.g., Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 320 ff.). I will concede that Apuleius (like Miss Briunlich and Mr. 
Prescott) was quite capable of disregarding the magical technique of the story 
for the sake of a word-play, but there is positive evidence that such was not his 
intention; the words me nomine ciere non prius desierunt two lines above, stand- 
ing alone as they do, can mean only that the dead man was called by his proper 
name, and this is borne out by suwm nomen below. The editors have, there- 
fore, been well justified in putting a comma after mortuus and making a slight 
change in the text, so that the quod-clause may be interpreted as causal, 
which is more natural syntactically as well as necessary to the meaning. 
Helm inserts non after tantum; Van der Vliet’s sed tamen is also plausible. I 
somewhat prefer Wasse’s et in place of sed. The sentence then means: ‘This 
man, since he was alive, and only dead to the extent of being sound asleep, 
rose to his name.”’ He got to the door before the dead man only because he 
was less dead. The phrase et tantum sopore mortuus is merely a modification 
of vivus. Apuleius thinks of the man asleep as not quite vivus, but more so 
than the other. 
B. E. Perry 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Palladii Dialogus de Vita S. Joannis Chrysostomi. Edited with revised 
text, introduction, notes, indices, and appendices, by P. R. 
CoLeMAN-Norton. Cambridge University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xci+230. 


Of the three works that pass under the name of Palladius, Bishop of 
Helenopolis, the most important, the Historia Lausiaca, so called from the 
person to whom it is addressed, was re-edited in 1904 by Dom Butler, of 
Downside Abbey, for the Cambridge “Texts and Studies” in a manner worthy 
of the most exacting standards of scholarship. The “History” itself, with its 
mixture of solemnity and humor, is amazingly interesting. Together with the 
Athanasian “Life of St. Anthony,” it is the main source of our information re- 
garding the origins of the great ascetic movement in the Christian branch of 
the Greek tradition, and ought to be better known among classical students 
than it probably is. 

Next in importance to the “History” is the Dialogus de Vita S. Chrysos- 
tomi, which tells the story of that great preacher and orator, the much-tried 
bishop of Constantinople, ending in his overthrow and exile through the 
machinations of the brutal bishop of Alexandria. The editio princeps of the 
“Dialogue” was published at Paris in 1680 by Bigot; it was reprinted with 
some obvious corrections by Montfaucon in 1738, again reprinted in 1772 and 
1839, and in 1863 was included in Migne’s Patrilogia, where until the present 
day it had to be looked for among the Opera Chrysostomi. 

Dom Butler went into the difficult question of Palladius’ authorship, and 
in 1921 Rev. Herbert Moore published a translation of the “Dialogue” from 
Migne’s text with excellent notes. But there has been no thoroughgoing study 
of the work since the seventeenth century until our American scholar, pri- 
marily, however, for a dissertation leading to the doctorate at Oxford, under- 
took and executed the task, with the results now before us. 

Dr. Coleman-Norton’s main consideration, naturally, was to establish a 
satisfactory text. And here his difficulty was the very reverse of that with 
which the editor of the “Lausiac History” had to contend. Dom Butler found 
himself confronted with a variety of MSS in which not only the language but 
the contents differed to a considerable extent. Hence he had first to relieve 
the author’s narrative of later accretions, and then so far as possible to deter- 
mine its original form textually. How successfully he accomplished this deli- 
cate work of surgery and restoration, it is not the place here to say. Dr. Nor- 
ton, on the contrary, was obliged to make the best of a single complete manu- 
script, the Codex Mediceus, of the eleventh century, with some help, now first 
utilized, from a few fragmentary MSS and from a few passages incorporated 
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in other works. And here we must make note of a point which touches the 
competence, almost the good faith, of the editor. In a review published in the 
Journal of Theological Studies for October, 1928, Dom Butler, who in this field 
is the supreme authority, commends the present edition as “an excellent piece 
of work, marked by sound scholarship, and by that exceeding attention to 
minute detail that is now characteristic of the best: American work of the 
kind.” That is gratifying. But Dom Butler also adds: 

In these circumstances a collation of the Medicean MS would seem almost the 
prime duty of an editor, and the Introduction leaves us uncertain whether it has 
been made; but, there being no statement that it has been made, the inference is 


that it has not—though in that case certain criticisms of previous editions would 
seem hardly in place. 


This, as Dom Butler afterward, I believe, acknowledged, was a too hasty 
inference. It is true that Dr. Norton, whether from inadvertence or from in- 
experience of the ways of reviewers, does not state clearly in his Introduction 
how he made his revision; but the apparatus criticus alone would indicate 
some first-hand use of the source, and as a matter of fact inquiry at Oxford 
would have brought the information that the revision was based on a com- 
plete photographic copy of the Mediceus. If any criticism should be made of 
the editor’s method, it would be that he has rather overloaded his notes with 
insignificant lectiones variae. 

For the rest Dr. Norton comes to the conclusion, reached before him by 
Dom Butler, that tradition is correct in ascribing the “Dialogue” to Palladius 
of Helenopolis, the author of the “History,” though admittedly the internal 
evidence is such that the question cannot be regarded as settled beyond cavil. 
It is a matter of importance for our estimation of the trustworthiness of the 
biography, since, if Dr. Norton’s conclusion is correct, as I believe it to be, the 
account comes from the hand of one who was in intimate relations with St. 
Chrysostom. As to the other vexed question of the date of composition, our 
editor thinks the balance of evidence points to “the year 408 or soon after- 
wards” as probable. (St. Chrysostom died in 407.) 

Minor matters considered in the Introduction and notes we may pass 
over. It may be a subject of regret with some readers that, to avoid duplica- 
tion of material given by Mr. Moore in connection with his translation, the 
present editor has been rather niggardly of notes dealing with purely historical 
details. There is yet needed a thoroughly satisfactory study of the ethos of 
the church in that age as shown in the characters of Chrysostom and The- 
ophilus. But as a whole the book is a credit, and something more than that, 
to American scholarship, though it was produced at Oxford and published 
at Cambridge. And apart from its intrinsic excellence, it will perform a no- 
table service if it calls to the attention of some of our younger philologians the 
rich field of patristic literature, where so much work of the first importance is 
yet to be done, and where, in this country, the workers are so few. 


Pau E. More 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger, with Autobiographical Selections 
from His Letters, His Testament, and the Funeral Orations by 
Daniel Heinsius and Dominicus Baudius. Translated into Eng- 
lish for the first time, with Introduction and notes, by GEORGE 
W. Rosrinson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 


In this little volume, which appears to be one of a series of “Harvard 
Translations,” Mr. Robinson has put together and given English dress to a 
few of the more important documents for the life of Scaliger. They do not 
furnish in themselves an intelligible record of the life of the great scholar, 
but may serve as welcome supplements to existing accounts. While the writer 
deprecates criticism of his work for what he has not chosen to include, yet I 
think it is fair to complain that in some brief form—if with nothing more than 
a chronological table—he has not outlined the scholar’s life in relation to the 
history of the time and to the violent passions of religious warfare which 
raged from 1563 to 1593. 

The designation of the document which gives title to the book as the 
Autobiography, though apparently current, is misleading, since the fragment 
so designated is in reality only a small section of the long letter de vetustate et 
splendore gentis Scaligerae. A phrase like “every day some exemplification of 
insanity, crime, or ignorance arises to defame me’ must strike the modern 
reader as somewhat extraordinary in the life of a quiet scholar who had no 
contact with public affairs, and it is in fact quite unintelligible out of the 
setting of the whole composition, and the time which it reflects. The truth is 
that, as Lytton Strachey has recently said of Elizabeth, Scaliger was a sane 
man amidst a generation of maniacs—in politics, religion, and scholarship. 

The translation of the Autobiography, of the Leyden Letters, and of the 
Testament deserves praise for accuracy and good taste. One may question the 
wisdom of trying to put into English the bombast of Heinsius’ funeral ora- 
tion, nor does it, I think, contribute anything of importance to our knowledge 
or estimate of its subject. It is a token of piety as its author claims, sincere 
certainly, but preposterous in an age of preposterous bombast and extrava- 
gance. The oration of Baudius is perhaps more artificial, doubtless less sin- 
cere, but as a piece of literary composition more tolerable, and indeed not 
without some grace. In place of either, or in addition to them, one could wish 
that the learned author had included and made accessible selections from the 
delightful Scaligerana, from which he presented extracts in the “Harvard 
Studies for 1918.” Here is an abundance of autobiographical material of the 
truest type, uttered with a tang of personality which lives today. Pattison 
remarked on the strangeness of the fact that the biographical mania of the 
eighteenth century had not used the rich material of personality, time, and 
significance, which the life of Scaliger affords, and the same observation could 
be made today. But the qualified biographer of such a figure as Scaliger is 
hard to find. He was found once in Bernays, whose work still remains a fine 
and adequate though brief portrayal. Pattison with all his erudition, even had 
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he completed the life which he began, would scarcely have replaced Bernays, 
for his learning was more accumulative and antiquarian than penetrating and 
investigative. Still his review of Bernays and the fragment of his biography, 
both reprinted in his collected Essays, are the best that is available in English, 
and reveal how much color and enrichment could be lent to a scholar’s life 
from the background of time and environment. 
G. L. HENDRICKSON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Ancient Sicyon, with a Prosopographia Sicyonia. By CuHarues H. 
Sxatet. “The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology,” No. 3. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. Pp. 223. 17 illustrations. 


This compact and laboriously wrought work is likely to win for its author 
more of censure than of praise. This is not wholly chargeable to himself. 
But, exploiting as he does, in his Sicyonian researches, so many widely sepa- 
rate fields of knowledge, he can expect neither to succeed as an expert in each 
of them nor to meet with the unqualified approval of all such as are special- 
ists. On the other hand, the book does not sufficiently partake of the proper- 
ties of the literary essay to make it palatable reading for the average well- 
informed individual. So Mr. Skalet must needs seek his most appreciative 
audience among scholars of moderate attainments who are willing to pursue 
knowledge with a not-too-critical attitude of mind. 

Ancient Sicyon, whose basis is a Doctor’s thesis, bears the well-known 
marks of industria Hopkinsiensis, with its extraordinary wealth of footnotes. 
A third of these might, with profit, have been omitted; but it is altogether to 
the author’s credit that he has made of most of them nothing more than 
vehicles for the record of references. 

The ancient authorities have been very thoroughly ransacked, and a vast 
number of bits of information has been carefully assembled. An additional 
hint or two might have been gleaned from Heracleides the Critic, whose work 
seems not to be mentioned in the book. Full justice has almost everywhere 
been done to modern writings; but it is strange to find, in the account of the 
Hellenistic age, no notice of such works as Kaerst’s Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilization, or Ferguson’s Hellenistic Athens. Mr. Skalet’s 
historical treatment of this era is undoubtedly the least satisfactory of all. 

Of southern cities, perhaps no more than Corinth, Argos, and Olympia 
surpassed Sicyon as art centers in classical times. It is extraordinary to find 
that, despite its partial excavation a generation ago, the site has yielded so 
little beyond the theater and a few other architectural remains. Mr. Skalet 
has found notice of but seven surviving statues or statuettes, and these too 
of no particular merit, which are of undoubted Sicyonian provenance. Fig- 
urines are not particularly common. So we are left with almost nothing apart 
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from coins, if we except the possible connection with Sicyon of Proto-Corin- 
thian ware. The ultimate solution of this problem will very likely be found 
through a comparison of the results of analysis of the body of a Proto-Corin- 
thian vase with that of Sicyonian clay. But Mr. Skalet does not indicate 
whether or not clay-beds are still to be found; nor does he hazard a guess to 
account for the barrenness of the site. 

The topography of Sicyon is easily followed through the medium of 
Pausanias’ account, and Mr. Skalet, without having actually visited the place 
as it would appear, provides the reader with a very satisfactory picture. The 
book might be improved, I venture to suggest, by a skilful combining of the 
chapters on topography and on the cults. Of necessity, as things are, the 
latter turns out to be pretty much a re-working of the former. One feels too 
that the section describing the Sicyonian treasuries at Delphi and Olympia 
might well have been omitted. The subject here borders on the far fetched, 
and we learn nothing of importance that we cannot find easily accessible in 
Poulsen and Gardiner. 

The literary style is curiously uneven in quality. In places it runs smooth- 
ly and gracefully. Sometimes it is sadly strained, as in (p. 107): “By Patrocles, 
the co-worker with Canachus at Delphi, we know of no particular statues of 
athletes from Pausanias but. . . . .”” Occasionally it becomes most infelici- 
tous, as in (p. 116): “It is said that he alone succeeded in rendering the poise 
of the neck and to lose none of the manly .. . . aspect,” or (p. 170): “In 
the agora was a temple of Persuasion to whose temple were brought 
Not infrequently the sentences take most unusual turns—without the inter- 
position of even a comma—very perturbing to the reader. The punctuation, 
while not entirely chaotic, is very unfortunate in its lack of system. The same 
observation applies, in a less degree, to the footnote references. One is sur- 
prised to find a classical scholar sometimes (e.g., pp. 34, 127) using the ab- 
breviation ibid. in the sense of “the same author.” And it is displeasing to the 
reader to meet with such inconsistencies as catalogue and catalog, Larisa and 
Larissa, stadium and stadion. 

Indeed, perhaps the main fault to be found with Ancient Sicyon liés in 
the technical defects of its construction, particularly in the failure of its au- 
thor to submit the whole to a careful and intelligent revision. Even a casual 
reading detects typographical errors in pages 26, 54, 58 (two), 61, 66, 79, 98, 
104, 105, 176, 185, 203, 218, and 221. The word “Hitzig” has slipped from 
a note on page 44 and the number of the volume of I.G. on page 177. The use 
of the exceedingly rare “epigrammist’’ (pp. 201, 222) seems also to be due to 
an oversight. 

It is strange to find an archaeologist, as we presume Mr. Skalet to be, 
speaking more than once of a certain coin (pp. 38, 64) as being “thought to be 
an obol.” Does not the scale-pan reveal the truth? This particular piece very 
probably does not belong to Sicyon at all; it cannot with certainty be ascribed 
to any Greek state. It is hardly fair to claim for Sicyon the distinction of 
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being (pp. 37, 38) “one of the first towns of the Peloponnesus. to begin a 
coinage.”’ The truth is that these southern states were notoriously dependent 
on Aeginetan currency down to the time of the Persian wars, after which the 
chief cities took up the business of minting almost simultaneously. 

Various small errors force themselves on one’s attention. The plural of 
hieromnemon is not hieromnemoi (p. 85). There is some confusion, not easy 
to apprehend, in the chronology of pages 87, 88. No one will accept the state- 
ment that, on the head of the Discobolus (p. 103), “the individual hairs are 
outlined in a hard line over the forehead.” It is impossible to agree with Mr. 
Skalet that pre-Lysippic statues were (p. 113) “designed to be seen from the 
front only and hence appear comparatively flat with the sides nearly at right 
angles.’ Though the tendency may be there, what are we to say of such works 
as the Theseus of the Parthenon, the Aeginetan Warriors, or the Discobolus 
himself? The author seems to have taken his cue from Johnson’s Lysippos 
(p. 258), but has fallen into exaggeration. His further statements (p. 114) 
show that he has not quite grasped the significant point in the Agias-Apo- 
xyomenos controversy. And it is rather absurd to speak of Lysippus as being 
(p. 118) ‘“‘an influence in his own school.’”’ A most unhappy error occurs on 
page 169, where Serapis is spoken of as a female deity. 

But all this does not very materially detract from the value of what is, 
after all, unquestionably a useful book. These and other possible errors can 
be removed when it reaches a second edition. The Index ought to be greatly 
enlarged and more than a third of the present illustrations replaced by better 
ones. 


A. D. Fraser 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


Catullus and Horace. Two Roman Poets in Their Environment. By 
TENNEY FrRankK. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $3.00. 


The subtitle indicates clearly what the author has tried to do in this 
book, to give a biographical sketch of each poet based on his works and on 
known conditions of the day. The main title by itself is somewhat mislead- 
ing in implying that the book studies the relation of the two authors. We 
have here two monographs put together to make a sizable volume. A chapter 
called ‘“‘Transition’”’ is introduced between them to give a semblance of con- 
tinuity. 

It may seem to some that the book is written with an air of finality and 
positiveness which is not altogether justified. It is refreshing, however, to 
see a new treatment rather than the hackneyed presentation that has become 
so familiar. The scholar familiar with the field may have his reservations 
while admiring the brilliance of some of the combinations. The danger is that 
the inexperienced reader will suppose that theories and guesses which may 
soon pass away are documented fact. The publishers advertise the book as 
one that ‘will appeal not only to students of Roman life but to all readers of 
literary criticism.” 
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The book is well written and is lightened with vivid modern touches such 
as: “the parlor socialism of the Catilinarian clique”; ‘(He [Maecenas] was 
the ideal man as chairman of committees and especially of delicate diplomatic 
commissions”; “The position of comes had come to be recognized as a kind 
of traveling fellowship for poets in search of inspiration and copy.” But to 
call the verbal bout in the fifth satire of Horace a “small-town boxing match” 
is perhaps getting a little too far away from the facts. 

The first chapter is particularly good, giving as it does a picture of life 
at Verona while Catullus was growing up there. The point of view of a social 
historian is valuable here. The life of Catullus in the following chapters is of 
course chiefly based on the poems. As scholars do not agree on their chronol- 
ogy, there will naturally be a great deal of dissent from some of the conclu- 
sions. The account, however, is interesting and consistent and contains a 
number of valuable suggestions. 

An interesting example of Frank’s method at its best is in his treatment 
of poem 63. He suggests that the inspiration for it may have come in part from 
Catullus’ trip to the Orient, in part from his knowledge of the worship of 
Cybele at Rome. The rhythm of the poem, which we still find enticing and 
unforgettable, was impressed on Catullus by his experience in the east and 
by hearing it on the Palatine, for the temple of Cybele was but a short dis- 
tance from Clodia’s home. Frank compares the rhythm to the syncopation 
of recent dance music. 

The transitional chapter dwells particularly on the development of style 
during and after the time of Catullus. Frank says (p. 125) that “‘it is incor- 
rect to speak of ‘Atticism’ in verse,” and then rightly proceeds to show that 
there was such a thing. Why scholars are afraid to speak of Atticism in the 
verse of this period is beyond me. Another inconsistency results on the next 
page: “As regards Calvus’ prose, a conscious theory was in a measure opera- 
tive, but we seem to be justified in attributing greater importance to the 
exigencies of public life and to Calvus’ own temper than to theory.” In con- 
trast to this Frank says of Calvus on page 30: “Though fiery and nervous in 
temper, he had by careful training acquired a studiously matter-of-fact 
style.” In the present confused state of the discussion of stylistic develop- 
ment in Rome, such inconsistencies are natural. 

Some of the chapters on Horace are marred for me by the complete ac- 
ceptance of Hendrickson’s theory about Valerius Cato and the tenth satire. 
Frank goes even farther, suggesting that the fourth satire originally had 
an introduction addressed to Cato similar to that in the tenth. In fact the 
ghostly figure of Cato stalks through many pages: “Cato’s favorite master, 
Lucilius (138),” “Cato... . writing a commentary on Lucilius (159),” 
“Valerius Cato, who had praised the use of Greek words in Lucilius (265).” 
A seminar can learn how to evaluate such statements, but the ordinary reader 
cannot. 

Particularly charming is the chapter on life in the Sabine hills, inspired 
by a personal visit to the farm: “Scholarly quotations of proof, syllogisms 
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and enthymemes have of course no place on a page that treats of a poet’s 
fountain. Bandusia becomes a matter of religious faith to every devotee of 
Horace. Others may have their own favorites, . . . . the prosaic one above 
his house that filled his bath for him, or the plebeian one above Rocca Giovane 
which has no better taste than to run down along a mule-path.” Too bad 
that Frank had to come back to earth so soon, as he puts it. 

Even if every sentence in the book cannot be accepted by every reader 
as proved fact (and Frank would be the last to expect this), it is very welcome 
because of its stimulating suggestions and its charming style. The author 
says that “the only real antidote to a biography of Horace is Horace himself.” 
And his book will no doubt lead many to read Catullus and Horace with 
greater understanding and greater pleasure. That is justification enough. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


The Two Cities: A Chronicle of Universal History to the Year 1146 A.D. 
By Orro, BisHop or Freisine. Translated in full with Intro- 
duction and Notes by CHARLES CHRISTOPHER Mirrow, Pu.D., 
LL.D., President of Colorado College. Edited by Austin P. 
Evans and Cuartes Knapp. “Records of Civilization, Sources 
and Studies,” edited under the auspices of the Department of 
History, Columbia University. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1928. Pp. xviiit+523. $10.00. 


Students of the Middle Ages in general, and of medieval historiography 
in particular, were already beholden to President Mierow for an English 
translation of Jordanes’ Getica.! The indebtment has been in no small measure 
increased by the present volume, in which the Chronica sive historia de duabus 
civitatibus of Bishop Otto of Freising, the foremost twelfth-century historian 
in Germany, is for the first time presented complete in a modern language. 
Though the Chronicle ranks as “the first presentation of universal history that 
possesses the unity of a work of art,” yet of its eight books only two, the sixth 
and seventh covering the period from 843 to 1146, had previously been 
translated (into German).? The complete English version is therefore a real 
contribution to historical literature. 

President Mierow has based his work on the excellent text of Hofmeister, 
published in 1912 in Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum. 
After testing the translation at various points, the reviewer is of the opinion 
that it has been prepared with great care and that it displays no little in- 
genuity in rendering. To be sure, there are places where greater exactness 
could have been achieved. As an equivalent for the expression Domino suo, 
which carries the feudal notion of fealty, “His Lord” would have been better 


1 Charles C. Mierow, The Gothic History of Jordanes, Princeton University Press, 
1915. 


2 By H. Kohl in Geschichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit. 
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than “His Majesty” (p. 87, 1. 1); moreover, it is highly questionable whether 
the latter part of the sentence in which this expression occurs has been ac- 
curately rendered. The following statement (p. 224, ll. 7 ff.) is unintelligible: 
“For it [Antioch] was previously called Reblatha (so men say) and then, ac- 
cording to the prophet, ‘the head of Syria, Damascus.’’’ Nonus is not 
“eighth” (p. 265, 1. 16), nor decimam “ninth” (p. 267, 1. 5). Regium nomen 
signifies, not “imperial title” (p. 317, 1. 12), but “title of king.” Such slips, 
however, are not very frequent, and it may be acknowledged that as a whole 
the version is one of large merit. 

The Introduction, over seventy-five pages long, the Bibliography of 
forty-three titles, and the Notes, based largely on those supplied by Hof- 
meister, are all highly commendable even though exception must be taken on 
sundry matters of detail. Bishop Otto was a paternal, not a maternal (p. 5, 
1. 6), uncle of Frederick Barbarossa. That Otto ever intended to “raise the 
question as to the means of salvation” (p. 71, 1. 7) seems very unlikely; and 
it is not clear that he came to regard the historical church as being “no longer 
the representative of the City of God” (ibid., 1. 13). The date of the Council 
of Chalcedon is 451 (p. 311, n. 172) and not 449 (p. 310, n. 171). Jerusalem 
after its capture by Saladin was not regained “in the Fifth Crusade” (p. 
409, n. 29), but in 1229 by the Crusade of Frederick II. The Index is very 
inadequate; it fails to include even all names of persons and places that appear 
in the text. Fortunately, typographical errors are not especially numerous or 
serious. 

It may be added that Professor Austin P. Evans has contributed to the 
volume an attractively written Editor’s Preface. To him and also to Pro- 
fessor Charles Knapp, President Mierow in his own Preface allows due credit 
for assistance in the work of revision. 


EINAR JORANSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


En Pays Romain. Par René Cagnat, membre de l’institut, Paris. 
E. de Boccard, Editeur, 1927. 


In this volume the author has given his readers a very clear idea of the 
progress of modern investigations due mainly to the work of recent excava- 
tion in places widely separated but unified by the common bond of Roman 
domination and influence. 

Written in a charming and interesting style, the book also shows sound 
scholarship and a wide acquaintance with present conditions in the places 
and customs described. There are nine chapters, each treating in some de- 
tail a different subject. 

The first chapter describes ‘“‘Alesia’”’ as the traveler sees it today along 
with a review of the original siege and the work done in excavations and inves- 
tigations from its earliest history down to the present time. 

The second chapter presents ‘Trois Grandes Villes Gallo-Romaines.” 
They are Nimes, Vienne, and Lyon. The author explains how these cities 
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came into existence, traces their growth and importance as centers of trade 
and industry in the fertile Valley of the Rhone. 

In the third chapter, “Les Fouilles d’Herculanum,” the author reviews 
the history of the excavations, compares the ruins with those of Pompeii, 
commenting on their difference in character, and expresses the hope that the 
plans of Mussolini to press the work at Herculaneum with vigor may yield 
important results. 

Chapter iv deals with “la Mode des Diners 4 Rome” where we are taken 
back to the social life of the ancient Roman by a description of a lively evening 
spent in protracted gastronomic pleasures. 

Chapter v, “Les Vestales et leur Couvent” brings nothing new, but the 
Roman Vestal lives and worships again with wonderful vividness of coloring. 

The chapter on “Les Egyptiens de l’Epoch Romain’ discusses all the 
various means of obtaining information about the social life of Egypt from 
masques, portraits on wood, mummies, and papyrus wrappings. Many in- 
teresting letters are translated to show the daily interests of the common life 
of the Egyptians. 

“La Véritable Carthage” describes all that has been thus far accomplished 
in the attempts to excavate and locate the site of both Phoenician and Roman 
Carthage. 

Chapter viii, “Visite 4 quelques Ruines Africaines” is an excellent guide 
to three cities of Northern Africa. They are Dougga, the ancient Thugga in 
Tunis; Khamissa, ancient Thubursicum Numidarum; and Djemila, ancient 
Cuicul; the two latter cities being in the vicinity of Constantine. 

The ninth and last chapter with the title “En Tripolitaine” describes, 
according to the author, that part of Roman North Africa least known to us. 
Here we have a brief survey of the work of the Italians along the coast from 
La Petite Syrte to La Grande Syrte embracing the three cities Oca, Sabrata, 
and Leptis Magna all earlier emporia which later became beautiful cities of 
the Roman Empire reflecting the life and architecture of the mother-city. 

The book is a mine of valuable information for those who are interested 
in recent excavations, or for those who contemplate a visit to these regions. 


LauriE R. FrazEuR 
CxiIcaGo 


A Greater than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus. By Caprain B. H. Lip- 
DELL Hart. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., 
1926. Pp. 281. 


In these days when one teaches constitutional, legal, political, economic, 
social, literary, philosophical, and religious history, but must on no account 
make mention of military history, the present reviewer finds a book which is 
for the most part frankly military history very refreshing. Captain Hart’s 
book is fascinating, worthy of study, and performs a service for those teachers 
who, like the reviewer, find that their students, more especially those who are 
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in military training corps, take more interest in reading Livy if comments be 
made on the military aspects of the narrative. 

Here are lucid descriptions of Scipio’s battles which make the tactics and 
stratagems and their aims clear to the lay mind. Here are salutary corrections 
of modern historians whose civilian minds have not fairly judged military 
considerations. Here is differentiation of tactics, strategy, and grand strategy. 

Attention may be called briefly to a few of many welcome details. Several 
of Mommsen’s judgments are refuted (pp. 91, 118, 153). Certain of Colonel 
Dodge’s criticisms are destroyed, one most beautifully contradicted out of 
Dodge’s own words (p. 104). The depreciation of the importance of elephants 
is answered by the provision of the peace terms which forbade their further 
use (p. 193). The orthodox military theory that the main armed forces of the 
enemy are the principal objective seems to be demolished (p. 189). The sup- 
port of Hannibal by the home government is shown to have been, contrary 
to usual opinion, rather better than that received by Scipio (pp. 103, 120, 166). 
The criticism of Scipio for allowing Hasdrubal and Mago to escape from Spain 
is adequately answered (pp. 49, 52, 85). 

Captain Hart’s enthusiasm for his hero leads sometimes to rather ques- 
tionable judgments, as does also, occasionally, his anxiety to point a moral 
by comparison with modern history. Surely peace terms which include the 
surrender of the sovereign power to make war are not so extremely moderate 
as the author would have us believe (p. 194); he himself five pages later men- 
tions the “helplessness and passivity of Carthage from that time onward.” 
Fabius fares rather badly, justly so in the account of his relations with Scipio, 
but surely his war of attrition was sound policy under the circumstances of 
the time. Scipio is praised for not attempting a siege of Carthage; Hannibal 
is censured for not besieging Rome under conditions hardly less difficult (pp. 
261 ff.). Mago, who on page 85 “‘was not such a redoubtable personality,” 
becomes on page 252 “‘no mean commander.” There is a patent contradiction 
in the estimate of Hannibal’s Roman opponents (p. 251). Several judgments 
on Caesar are gross injustice (pp. 202, 250, 274, 277). For the incident of the 
crown and for Caesar’s sexual license Mommsen and Froude are wholesome 
antidotes. The statement about Hannibal’s move on the PO (p. 261) looks 
very much as if the author held the old view that the battle of the Trebia was 
fought on the right or east bank of that river. The date of Scipio’s birth (p. 9) 
should be 234 B.c. (ef. Livy xxvi.18 and Polyb. x.3 against Polyb. x.6) and 
the equation of a.v.c. and B.c. dates at that point is incorrect. 

But these defects in detail will not seriously detract from the usefulness 
and positive value of a good book. And the last chapter with its most instruc- 
tive comparison of Scipio with Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, and 
the other great will almost if not wholly convince the reader that the title 
is not, as it may at first thought seem, too enthusiastic. 


RosertT SAMUEL RoGERS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Scholia in Thucydidem. Edited by C. Hung. Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1927. 


The editor who has no illusions warns us that these scholia are nec satis 
vetusta nec vero bona. They are however like the better scholia on Aristophanes 
and Theocritus—not half-bad reading when one is.in the scholiastic mood. 
One doesn’t learn much for the interpretation of Thucydides, though there 
are some penetrating observations, as e.g. on I. exxxviii. 6: 7a pév xara Tav- 
caviay KTé> Gomep oxeTudlwv Kai dvoswdlwv Tatra pyow 6 ovyypadeds;! and 
II. xlii. 4: rdynv del 6 Oov«vdidys arc tov woAeuov2 But one gets many points 
for later Greek vocabulary, especially the terminology of rhetoric and gram- 
mar, the beginnings of modern Greek usages, the later use of synonyms and 
particles for all of which however there is unfortunately no index. rapaonpov 
as a figure of rhetoric is not in the Index of Volkmann’s Rhetorik or in the old 
L. and §.,3 which also overlooks cvvexdpoyuxds, and in view of trav mpods €xOpav 
}) piriav pecod\aBnparwv the new L. and S. will need to emend the definition 
of wecoAdBypya, “the band around a column.” 

The scholiast shares what I deem modern heresies about yap. He fre- 
quently says it is superfluous, wapéAxe. My students might have caught from 
him their habit of taking 5¢€ in the sense of ydp. There are many examples of 
the use of da to denote purpose. The absurdities are more numerous, but 
not more entertaining than those of some modern editors. The etymologies 
with those of the scholiast on Theocritus would make an amusing supplement 
to the Chicago dissertation on Etymology in Greek Literature of Professor 
Woodhead.‘ 

The literary criticism ranges from the suggestion that in Thucydides’ 
hypothesis of a future destruction of Sparta xatapa@ra: rots Aaxedarpoviors 
AeAnborws, which, however, another scholiast rejects, to the sensible analysis 
of the speeches in I. Ixiii: ravrnv érAdoaro oixovoysxds tiv Syuyyopiay, etc., 
where again the old L. and 8S. leaves the student in the dark about the meaning 
of oixovopia. 

It would be an affectation for me to attempt to discuss the texts with 
Hude who has been familiar with the manuscripts for thirty years. There is 
the inevitable emendation by Wilamowitz, this time a good one, eizwy for 
érwwv (p. 108). It occurs in a passage known from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
and not found in the early editions of the scholia.® 


Pau. SHOREY 


1Cf. my paper on ‘‘The Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides,” TAPA, 
1893, pp. 87-88. 


2 Cf. ibid., pp. 77 ff. 

3 Cf. Demetrius Hep? ‘Epynvelas 208 and Doxopater apud Walz, Rhetores, II, 408. 
4 Published in ‘University of Toronto Studies.” 

5 Cf. Ox. Pap., VI, 853, p. 115, 1. 22, and note on p. 138. 
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[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Horace on the Art of Poetry. Edited by E>warp Henry BLAKENEY. 
Latin text, English prose translation, introduction, and notes, 
together with Ben Jonson’s English-verse rendering. London: 
Scholartis Press, 1928. 

This edition of Horace’s “‘Art of Poetry” is intended for English readers, 
and not for scholars. Hence the prose translation, and the unpretentious charac- 


ter of the notes. The chief feature of the book is Ben Jonson’s verse rendering. 
. ... It has not (I believe) ever been published separately till now. 


These words from the Preface are almost sufficient to describe the book, 
which is more distinguished for its beautiful paper and printing than for its 
contribution to classical studies. 

The introductory note of seventeen pages deals with Horace’s life and 
work. It is followed by an “argument’’ of the poem, then by the Latin text, 
which is based on the Oxford edition. The prose translation (which comes 
after the Latin text) is a rather close one. It contains some excellent render- 
ings, but also some that are awkward, e.g., “worthy of cedar oil and to be 

_treasured in polished cases’; “the poem that has not been pruned by time 
and many a cancellation.” The chief value of the notes is in the parallels from 
such modern writers as Boileau. 

Most of the readers of this notice will be interested in this book chiefly 
because it enables them to read the Ars poetica in a very attractive volume. 
If all books cannot be as handsome, masterpieces of literature at least ought 
to be read in fine specimens of the printer’s art. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


The Catullian Influence in English Lyric Poetry, circa 1600-1650. By 
JOHN BERNARD Emperor, A.M. In “The University of Missouri 
Studies,’ Volume III (July 1, 1928). 


If this is a Master’s dissertation it is an excellent piece of work. Otherwise 
there is little to be said except that it is a useful supplement of detail for its 
period to Professor K. P. Harrington’s Catullus and His Influence! and to Miss 
Eleanor Duckett’s Catullus in English Poetry.? It is mainly composed of full 
quotations from the English poets of all possible allusions to, and paraphrases 
of, Catullus with complete reproduction and repetition in each case of the 
lines of Catullus which may be the sources. Many of the parallels are of 

1C!, Class. Phil., XX, 93. 2 Cf. ibid., XXI, 88. 
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course the merest commonplace. “I have preferred,” the author says, “‘to err 
on the side of completeness rather than on the side of incompleteness . . . . 
for though one cannot always be sure that a reference to the vine and the elm 
is definitely inspired by Catullus one can never be sure that it is not.” He 
even conscientiously devotes a page or two to each of the poets in whom he 
finds no trace of Catullus. This amplitude of treatment and the quotations 
and bibliographies will make the essay useful also to students of English 
literature. 
In contrast with the spirit of Catullus he quotes from the “Rake Cart- 

wright” the epigram 

I know but two good hours that women have, 

One in the bed, another in the grave. 


He seems to be unaware that the conceit which he finds so: characteristic of 
the English rake goes back through various Latin versions ultimately to 
Palladas in the Palatine Anthology ix. 381, who in turn took it from the 
choliambics of Hipponax which may be rendered 

A woman’s two best days are when she’s mated, 

And secondly the day she’s cremated. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Il Tramonto di una Civiltd, o La Fine della Grecia Antica. By Corrapo 
BaRBAGALLO. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1924. 2 Vols. Pp. xxili+ 
222; 221. 


This is a thoroughgoing revision of a work first published a generation 
ago. It contains studies of those factors in Greek life and Greek history which, 
in their molteplici, infinite, reciproche combinaziont, the author holds respon- 
sible for the political, economic, and moral decline of Greece, i.e., of the Greek 
homeland of the Balkan peninsula. These factors are slavery and serfdom, 
imperialistic ventures, incessant warfare, the economic changes effected by 
the development of commerce and industry in the Hellenistic kingdoms and 
by the unification of the Mediterranean world under Roman sway, and the 
depredations visited upon the provinces by Republican Rome. Whether or 
not the reader is satisfied with the analysis of the causes of the decadence of 
Greece which the distinguished director of the Nuova Rivista Storica presents, 
the book cannot fail to be of value to all students of Greek civilization for 
the admirable and well-documented discussions of the topics enumerated 
above and for its picture of the final degradation of Greece. The work is now 
available in an excellent French translation in one volume by M. Georges 
Bourgin (Le déclin d’une civilisation. Paris: Payot, 1927. Pp. 320), which is 
cheaper and more convenient in format than the Italian edition, though it 
lacks the useful index of the latter. 


L. R. SHERo 
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